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INVITATION. 


\/eees are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of ‘interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Go students of history and politics affirm 
that it is primarily the fault of James 
Buchanan that the battle-ship fleet of the 
United States had to engage in target-practise 
in Mexican territory, following its cruise to the 
~acific. It was, they say, Mr. Buchanan, 
then the Secretary of State, who drew the line, 
from the ocean eastward, which marks the 
boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. Had he claimed Lower California, 
Mexico, just vanquished in war, would not 
have uttered a word of protest; but that penin- 
sula was known only as a desert waste, peopled 
by fierce aborigines, and nobody thought it 
worth taking. And thus it comes about that 
Mexico still possesses Magdalena Bay, now 
recognized as one of the finest harbors on earth. 

A New York engineer who is acquainted 
with the region pictured on The Companion’s 
front cover page says that the bay ‘‘could en- 
compass the harbors of New York and San 
Francisco, and still leave plenty of deep an- 
chorage for all the navies of the world.’? The 
channel is nearly a mile wide, straight as needs 
be, and diverging only to bring its waters under 
the protection of the outer peninsula forming 
the bay. With its sixteen square miles of the 
finest anchorage, thirty to forty feet deep, and 
its narrow inlet, it is a point of strategic im- 
portance—the natural port of call for ships 
passing through the Panama Canal on their 
way to the Orient, and a harbor in which, in 
the event of war, an enemy’s fleet might ren- 
dezvous, to the serious embarrassment of the 
United States. 

A Mexican corporation holds the surrounding 
territory by concession from the government. 
At one point on the shore of the bay there is a 
settlement, so small that one ship’s company 
could sit on the roofs of the permanent build- 
ings and hide them from the world. In recent 
months, however, temporary structures have 
been rising as if by magic, and merchants and 

raders have flocked to the spot to help the 
sailors make holiday. Recreation for the visitors 
might easily take the less expensive form of 
fishing or hunting. Turtles swarm in the bay, 
and fish abound. The inlets are full of wild 
ducks, there are quail in the brush of the sandy 
shores, and mountain-sheep are found at home 
in the hills. 

As for the economic possibilities of this 
region, perceived by nobody sixty years ago, 
the engineer already quoted declares that Lower 
California has an alluvial soil of an average 
depth of forty feet, which, with irrigation, will 


grow anything under the sun. He says that | 7 


the hills are of such formation that irrigating 
catch - basins can be built at comparatively 
small expense, and that the rich valleys are 
‘‘hundreds of times larger’’ than the valleys 
which have been most successfully irrigated in 
California. ‘i 


Asante was wrecked recently, near Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts, because the helms- 
man was misled by a fog-signal. It came, 
say the newspaper reports, from the light-ship 
at the ‘‘Hen and Chickens,’’ but not being 
sure of that, he ran his ship ashore on the 
“Sow and Pigs.’? When the names of two 
dangerous reefs appear in such a connection, 
the most careless reader is led to reflect upon 
the curiosities of coast nomenclature. Yet here 
there is nothing that needs puzzle him. Ob- 
viously the Sow and the Hen are the principal 
rocks in the two groups; the Pigs and the 
Chickens the lesser ledges that surround them. 


& 


ane the investigation into Boston’s finan- 

cial affairs has revealed deplorable condi- 
tions, nobody needs to be reminded that there 
are still in New England hundreds of com- 
munities which couid make as impressive a 
showing of the opposite kind. Thus the 
announcement that Burlington, fifteen miles 
northwest of Boston, proposed to expend fifteen 
thousand dollars on a town hall brought a 
typical village of the better sort into the fore- 
ground. Burlington has a population of about 
six hundred. The town has no almshouse, no 
paupers, no debt, and finished its last financial 
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| year with a balance n hand of about sixty- 
| seven hundred dollars. The salaries of all the 
officials aggregate only five hundred dollars a 
year. The tax rate is nine dollars on the 
thousand; the person lty assessed reaches the 
remarkable amount of more than one thousand 
dollars a head, and the value of real estate 
averages some seven hundred dollars to the 
inhabitant. If the finance commission were 
not already fruitfully employed, Burlington 
might be engaged to ‘‘show Boston how.’’ 
& 

iN experienced sugar-maker is urging Vermont 

farmers who own maple-orchards to make 
as much sugar as possible every year. There 
is not so much variation in sugar seasons as 
people imagine, he says—a poor year yielding 
only about a quarter less than a so-called good 
year, providing the trees are tapped early. 
The sugar-crop is a profitable one, moreover, 
for an orchard pays good interest on two hun- 
dred dollars an acre, where the same land, if 
cleared of trees, would not be worth ten dollars 
an acre. The demand is growing, too, and 
will continue to increase—all of which sounds 
sensible, and may be commended to owners of 
orchards in Maine and New Hampshire, as 
well as those in Vermont. 

& 

A way to deal with a fire in a crowded 

auditorium, where panic might easily do 
deadly work, was recently illustrated at an 
exhibition of moving pictures in Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts. To the audience, sitting in dark- 
ness, appeared a burst of flame from behind 
the second balcony. Immediately the manager 
of the theater sent in an alarm, turned on the 
lights, and hastening to the stage, exhorted his 
patrons to refrain from crowding and pass out 
quietly. Even as he was speaking the firemen 
arrived. They gave their attention to the audi- 
dence first. Compelling men, women and chil- 
dren to ‘‘line up’’ and move in order, the 
firemen cleared the house in little more than 
three minutes. Then, and not until then, the 
fire was attacked and suppressed. Little damage 
was done—and not one of the fifteen hundred 
spectators was injured. But how different the 
outcome might have been had the persons in 
charge lost their heads, or dealt with the situa- 
tion on the principle that seems frequently to 
prevail, that property is of more consequence 
than human lives! 

* © 


HIS BEST CLOTHES. 


™ beast shares with the human the pleasure 
of being ‘‘dressed up.’’ Who has not seen 
the dog proud of his collar, and the horse of his 
harness—even of his ridiculous hat? Mr. J. 
L. Kipling, in his book entitled, ‘‘Beast and 
Man in India,”’ tells of the docility of the ele- 
phant when he is arrayed in finery for parade 
or state occasions. It is a long and strenuous 
business, this decoration, but it is a satisfactory 
task, for the elephant is made for display, as 
the mountain range is for sunset effect. 


As was said of a great building once, ‘‘It is 
a surface which invites decoration. ’’ 

There is no more difficulty in arraying the 
elephant than in dressing a fidgety child for 
church. The beast is first washed, sometimes 
at the well brink, where, if properly taught, 
he draws his own water. The irrigation cut, 
however, is generally preferred, where the great 
baby is made to lie down and raise his leg or 
his head at a word, while the mahout climbs 
about .and scrubs with brickbats. The great 
beast is inattentive during the process, playing 
with the soap, so to speak, blowing clouds of 
vapor through his trunk, lifting up his head at 
the wrong minute, and being scolded like a 
child, and treated now and then to a blow. 

The washing finished, the elephant slings his 
nurses up to his neck with his trunk, and shuffles 
into the back yard to be dressed. the occa- 
sion is very grand, this last takes a day or two. 
‘irst his trunk, forehead and ears are painted 
in bold colored patterns, a work of art. During 
the decorating the elephant’s mind wanders, 
and he trifles with the color-pots, and so forth. 

The howdah pad is girthed on, and the how- 
dah, gorgeous with hanging cloths and silver 
plates, is fixed in its place. The brilliant front- 
let, the cresting of gold and silver ornaments, 
and the silver anklets are put on. 

At last my lord elephant is ready; but even 
now he is liable to get into difficulty. He has 
a bad habit of flinging dust, leaves and fodder- 
stalks over his back, just as a smartly dressed 
little boy goes straight for a mud puddle. So 
he must be closely watched until the time for 
public appearance arrives. 


*® © 


UNQUENCHABLE WIT. 


eo, preeernp-d cannot quench Irish wit,’’ de- 

clared the surgeon, as he joined a group 
of his intimates in his club. ‘‘I’ve just come 
from the hospital,’’? he continued, in response 
to inquiring glances, ‘‘where I took off an 
Irish lassie’s leg above the knee. She was 
knocked down and run over on her way to 
work. It’s a great loss to her, for she’s a 
factory girl, and it means being laid up a long 
time, and a crutch for all time. 

‘*She came out of the ether satisfactorily, and 
as soon as she could speak she asked what had 
been done to her. The nurse looked at me,— 
poor girl, she is glad enough to tuck off ‘break- 
ing the news’ on anybody that’s handy !—and 
I told the patient what had been done. 

** *You’re all right,’ I said, ‘only there won’t 
be any more dancing for you, my girl.’ 

** ‘Sure, doctor,’ she said, gaily, though her 
eyes were brimming over with tears, ‘I’ll be 
just right now to take in the hops.’ ”’ 
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less afternoons, when 
sky and sea are as 
opaque and hard in hue as 
paint. The skiff with its three 
occupants slid along, without a 
feather in its wake, toward one 
of the outer clumps of man- 
groves. <A flat of pinkish-blue 
mud ran out like a lip from the stained sedge 
to meet the deeper blue of the water, and on 
this threshold the rowers presently drove the | 


§ | IT was one of those wind- 














As it ran deep into the viscid substance, the 


tops of the mangroves bristled with what seemed | marketable products of the sea, which he could | bank. 
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companion concerning his lonely life 
on the key, and he judged from 
the answers that Braithe led a lazy 
boat. a fishing and shooting, and 


occasionally dredging for sponges and other 








and cried tremulously. Subdued 

splashings made the shadows doubly 
mysterious. 

By and by Braithe went home, 

stilling the cove by his footfalls on the 

Then Jeppson, yawning, suggested that 


a spike-like bloom, which unfolded to a floating | exchange on the mainland for such luxuries as | they turn in. 
cloud of herons so dense that wing touched | coffee and tobacco. 


The birds hung a moment in confusion, | 


But the talk did not long interest Bounce. 


| The next morning after breakfast the sheriff 
| swung himself to the mangrove knees to which 


the rapacious seaward 
Against this 


finally 
plunge again. 


background of faded history 
Bounce himself and Jeppson 


and the lazy Braithe seemed 
dull and wooden figures. 

The shock of the skiff ground 
ing on the flat scattered the 
pictures, and Bounce stepped 
out, smiling half-regretfully. Those had been 
stirring if dangerous days. 

The flat, full of small animaleule, was good 
feeding-ground for shore birds. Near the edge 
of the water a band of footprints made an intri- 
cate, lacelike pattern, but higher up there were 
no tracks in the sun-crusted surface until Bounce 
reached the place where they had walked the 
day before. The marks were unmistakable, and 

Bounce passed on toward the eastern end 
of the flat. There was nothing in that 








wing. 
then drifted off in the direction of the 
mainland. 

‘‘Little blues and some reddish,’’ said 


Jeppson, skating forward over the ooze. 
“Not a pair of egrets there so far’s I 
could see.’’ 

‘That means they’ve been here,’’ said 
Braithe. ‘‘You’re a day behind the fair, 
sheriff.” 

‘*T can’t arrest a man befo’ he’s com- 
mitted a erime, can 1??? Jeppson snorted. 
‘‘My job’s just begun. Phew! I smell 
their work.’’ 

A mat of decaying fish and other offal 
is always the most salient feature of a large 
heronry. But here the odor was more 
arresting than usual. It was choking in 
its rankness. Beyond the collar of sedge 
that ringed the grove, the cause was visi- 
ble. Scores of rotting egrets lay scattered 
over the caked and stained ooze, vivid and 
ghastly in their dead whiteness. 

Jeppson picked up one long body and 
silently inspected the back. The filamented 
plumes, the characteristic ornament of the 
big snowy bird, were gone. He tossed 
the body back among the roots. It was 
unnecessary to examine the others. It 
was evident that all had been shot and 
shorn by the same greedy hands. 

**O lovely womanfolks !’’ said the sher- 
iff, with amiable cynicism. ‘‘When you’re 
marching down Fifth Avenue I reckon 
you-all don’t know the whole price of your 
new hats.’’ 

Braithe picked up a black limb, and 
thrusting it up into a mangrove, overturned 
a matted platter of twigs. Two dead and 
fuzzy fledglings spatted into the mud. 

“*There’s two items in the bill,’’ he said. 
‘*Plumb starved to death.’’ 

Young Bounce stirred them gently with 
his foot. 

**Well, the account ain’t settled yet.’’ 
Jeppson’s tone was official again. ‘‘You 
see the damage, you-all. This job’s about 
three days old, seems to me.’’ 

Braithe and young Bounce sniffed ap- 
praisingly. 

**Yes, sheriff, and maybe four,’’ said 
Braithe. ‘‘Old enough, sure, so this place 
couldn’t be called a pleasure resort.’’ 

*‘She ain’t really fragrant,’’ said Jepp- 
son. ‘‘Well, I reckon we’ve seen enough. 
Three or four days! H’m! They may be 
off to the coast by now to get clear of the 
plumes. Those milliners’ agents will likely 
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SIT STILL! 


direction. ‘Turning, he retraced his steps, 
and west of the skiff he found a single 
line of prints defined in the firm mud. 

He looked round, conscious of a bucca- 
neerish feeling, and humoring it while his 
gray eyes twinkled. His imagination made 
the moment dramatic. But, after all, this 
might be the trail of some harmless fisher- 
man drawn to the swamp by the need of 
fire-wood, and he followed it with soberer 
second thoughts until he reached a crushed 
and yellowish break in the reeds strewn 
with empty cartridges. 


The cartridges told the story. He picked 
up one and examined it. The plume- 
hunter had used black powder and a 


twelve-gage gun. Such a load and such 
a bore were so common that the fact was 
of small importance. If the swamp could 
give no further clue to the identity of the 
lawbreaker, Bounce would have little news 
for the sheriff. 

The swamp gave out nothing but the 
bitter odor of the slain egrets, but on retra- 
cing his steps, Bounce noticed that the right 
boot of the hunter had a bar-shaped patch 
across the sole, that left a distinct impres- 
sion in the mud. Here at last was some- 
thing significant. It was a broad, thick 
patch. Bounce, with forehead wrinkled, 
could see it in his mind’s eye ; but somehow 
he could not rise above it. Study the 
tracks as he might, he could construct no 
figure of a man from them. 

“It wasn’t the men with the brown jib, 
anyway,’’ he thought. ‘‘ Leastways there 
was only one at this job. He used a 
twelve-gage and had a patch on his right 
boot and stepped kinder long. H’m!’’ 

He scratched his puzzled head. 

**And I can’t figure out the answer any 
better than I could this mo’ ning.’’ 

It was still two hours before noon when 
he reached the sloop again. He stopped 
only long enough to tie the skiff to her 
stern, and then swung himself across the 
mangrove knees to firm soil. Here he 
struck upon a path which wound like a 
deer trail through the cabbage-palms and 
scrub, and brought him presently to 
Braithe’s shack of whitened driftwood 
thatched with a thick crust of palmetto 
fans. 

He drew the pin from the staple and 








stepped in. It was a man’s nest. Every- 











meet ’em there. But they’ll be back for 
the rest. There’s some good colonies they 


haven’t touched. Two men, you say, in a| The sloop lay in a small 


white boat with a brown jib?’’ 

**Running to westward day befo’ yesterday, 
said Braithe. ‘‘I took notice, because boats ain’t 
so thick as they might be about yere.’’ 

“There ought to be footmarks in the mud,’’ 
ventured young Bounce. ‘‘It’s low-course tides 
how, and it hasn’t rained for a long spell. We 
could tell whether it was two, or how many.’’ 

Jeppson winked at Braithe. 

“‘How’s he for a deputy 2”” 

“Deputy for you-all? Is that so!’’ Braithe 
looked with amused interest at Bounce, whose 
cheeks were bright with sudden color. ‘‘He’s 
sure husky, anyway.’’ 

“Yes, sah, he’s deputy sheriff, deputy cook 
and deputy dish-washer,”? laughed Jeppson. 
“You're all right, Jimmy, and there’s some- 
thing in your idea, but I don’t see as it would 
pay us to go back. It was those fellows with 
the brown jib sure enough.” 

Bounce could stick to an idea in a diffident 
way. He said no more, but as they rowed back 
to the sloop it returned persistently to his mind 
that it might be a good plan to examine the flat. 
He had been so proud over his appointment, 
and he wanted to be something besides deputy 
cook and deputy dish-washer. 

After supper he sat in the cockpit, leaving 
Jeppson and Braithe below in the little cabin. 
He could hear the sheriff as he questioned his 


? 





| bayou screened by man- 
| groves, a place more 
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the sloop was made fast, 
saying that he meant to 
search the key, and 





intimate and fascinating 
than the wider water out- 
side, especially at night, 
| when it was so full of 
| phosphorescent life that 
it seemed trembling on 
the edge of ignition. 

The least disturbance 
of the surface kindled a 
dancing ring of sparks, 
| and now and then a por- 
poise or a cavally rushed 
| by, trailing a wake so 
vivid that it dazzled 
Bounce’s eyes. And once 


ture in the wilds. 
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would not be back before 
dinner. The prospect of 
freedom sent Bounce en- 
ergetically to work, and 
when the dishes were 
dried and the cabin ti- 
died, he got into the skiff 
and slipped down the 
cove. 

Beyond the mangrove 
walls light and warm 
color met him. The sea 
sparkled cheerfully and 
the clean keys stretched 
away on each hand like 











some predatory fish gave 

chase to a school of mullet. Their swift move- 
ments etched on the black surface a maze of 
| glittering lines and pools of greenish flame that 
| broke out now here, now there, with the uncer- 
tainty of tropical lightning, and made Bounce 
| tingle from head to foot with a pleasure he 
| could not define. 


This was only one of its phases. In the 
| screening dark the ducks chattered under 


the banks—sociable talk, quite different from 
the flock calls and alarm signals of the day. 
Coons came down among the mangrove roots 


a school of sunning 
| leviathans. The bright, barren region had been 
once the favorite rendezvous of pirate vessels. 
| The undisturbed sand of its keys had been 
| trampled by the bare feet of hundreds of buc- 
| caneers and lighted by the fires at which they 
roasted their beef and counted their rich spoils. | 
| The color of those days still lingered for Bounce. 
As he rowed along, he conjured up one picture 
after another—the rakish schooners scudding in 
with black flags flapping; the bands of bullies 
leaping in their rough games; the bonfires paint- 
ing the night skies; the wild carousals; and 


| which 


thing there spoke of a life reduced to the 
simplest terms, a life of physical effort 
purely. With a cutlass and a pile of pieces of 
eight on the table, it might have passed as the 
retreat of some buccaneer, Bounce thought. But 
those picturesque days had gone. 

The room was lighted by a large rectangular 
opening in the wall opposite the unkempt bunk, 
had the stale and matted look of the 
form of a hare. As Bounce stood examining 
the place with curious eyes, the doorway was 
suddenly darkened by Braithe’s figure. He 
had a cast-net and a string of mullet in his 
hands, and a handkerchief tied about his black 
hair. 

‘*Hello!’’ he said, with an air that dispelled 
Bounce’s sudden consciousness of being a tres- 
passer. ‘‘Hit’s lucky I got back early. Where’s 
the sheriff? Got any more ideas about those 
fellows yet?’’ 

**Haven’t had much time, 
**Been fishing ?’’ 

Braithe tossed the string on the greasy table. 

‘‘Hit’s mullet, day in and day out, with me. 
There ain’t much variety in any way to this 
place. You fellows are a godsend. Sit down. 
The bunk’s as soft as anything, I reckon.’’ 

He himself took one of the rough stools, and 
crossing his legs, began to unlace his boots. 
After much tugging and grunting, he relieved 
himself of the salt-dampened leather. 

*“D’you mind tossing me those moccasins 
under the bunk there? At the foot. Thanks. 


” 


replied Bounce. 
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It shorely does feel good to get your 











H’m! 
feet into light gear. 
this weather, but I cut my toe on a _ horse- 
winkle, and I have to favor it.’’ 

He kicked the heavy shoes into the center of 
the floor and stretched out his legs luxuriously. 

‘‘So the sheriff ain’t got any new ideas. 
Where ’d you say he was?’’ 

‘‘Somewhere round here,’’ said Bounce. He 
got up and stared absently about the room. 
‘*He said he’d patrol the island and be back 
to dinner. You’ve got a right smart house 
here.’” 

‘*She holds me all right and no taxes to pay. 
Sit down, sah, and make yo’self comf’able. 
Don’t you fret about dinner. We'll eat it right 
yere and I’ll cook it. The sheriff’ll shorely 
drop in bimeby.’’ 

Bounce looked at Braithe’s hospitable, smiling 
face, and his eyes flickered. 

‘*All right, sah,’’ he said; but instead of 
resuming his seat, he moved slowly about the 
room, examining the implements with which 
its walls were decorated. He paused finally in 
front of a pair of well-oiled guns, and Braithe, 
although his back was turned, hit instinctively 
upon the atiraction. 

‘*You-all won’t find another pair like that in 
south Floridy,’’ he boasted. ‘‘That top one 
she can crack bone at seventy-five yards. I 
don’t have to do no stretching when I fire her. 
She just naturally reaches out to ’em. Yes, 
sah, she throws shot plenty hard.’’ 

His face softened with the true gunner’s love 
for his implements. Bounce lifted the gun from 
its pegs and threw the top lever over. 
breech tilted, and he saw the brass bases and 
undented caps of a pair of cartridges. 

‘‘Look out, she’s loaded,’’ said Braithe, 
glancing over his shoulder. ‘‘I reckon I 
wouldn’t be good for much if I got her charge 
in the back at this range.’’ 

‘*You-all ain’t good for much right now!’ 
Bounce’s tone, oddly raucous, stripped the 
words bare of any possibly humorous suggestion. 

Bounce closed the gun gently. The resonant 
click of the breech falling into its bed rang in 
the silence with something of the solemnity of 
a clock striking in the night. 

‘*What!’’ cried Braithe, in a rather high 
voice. His hands dropped limply. Everything 
save his eyes expressed a sort of numbed 
wonder, but they were fixed and very bright. 

““There’s a patch on you-all’s boot,’’ said 
Bounce, shaking a little. ‘‘I saw it right now. 
And I found this on the blanket.’’ 

He opened his hand and displayed a silvery 
barb from an egret’s plume, hardly coarser 
than a hair. 

“‘T went back to the flat this mo’ning, and I 
found where you-all walked. I know it was 
you-all now, ’count of the patch. There were 
fo’ty shells there—and what have you-all got to 


show for "em? ‘It’s mullet, day in and day 
out, with me,’ you say. You wasn’t after 
meat. It was plumes !’’ 

He paused, breathless. Braithe’s throat 
pulsed. 


**You lie!’ he said. ‘‘You —’”’ 

“Sit still!’ The dropped muzzle of the gun 
lent emphasis to Bounce’s order, and Braithe, 
rigid, sat poised on the stool. The frank and 
welcoming warmth had been struck from his 
face, leaving it as hard and aggressive as the 
beak of a hawk. His coarse hair looked longer 
and blacker than before; the yellow handker- 
chief bound about it seemed all at once barbaric, 
and completed the resemblance dawning in 
Bounce’s mind. Yesterday and to-day had 
their likeness, after all, and Braithe was at 
heart a buecaneer. Bounce’s anger rose. 

‘*You’d have jumped at me, 
It’s lucky I had the gun. And you’d pretend 
you-all ain’t the man we want!’ 

‘*Pretend!’’? Braithe’s voice was harsh with 
seorn and indignation. ‘‘I don’t have to. Put 
up that gun! What— Ha! Yere’s the sheriff! 
He’ll —’”’ 

‘*He’ll listen to me,’’ said Bounce, as Jepp- 
son stepped into the room. 
our man. ‘The plumes are here somewheres. 
In this room. Look for ’em, sheriff. Try the 
bunk first.’’ 

Jeppson blinked from one to the other, his 
puckered face showing the effort of his slow 
mind to grasp the situation. 

‘“‘What right have you-all to search my 
house ?’’ said Braithe. ‘‘Where’s your warrant 
for hit?’’ 

**Warrant !’” 
bring the sheriff out of his fog. His expression 
assumed some of its customary placid self- 
coneeit. ‘‘I don’t need a warrant to search a 
squatter’s house.’’ 


would you! | 


Se 


I’d wear ’em right along | 
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bless their unthinking little hearts! will miss 
you some. ’’ 


He drew a pair of steel bracelets from 


|his pocket and advanced majestically toward 





The | 


| capital and quarry,—a man who'll 


} 





‘Sheriff, I’ve got | 


The familiar word seemed to | 


He stepped to the bunk and tossed back the | 


wad of blankets and mattress. 

‘**Hold on there!’’ snarled Braithe. 

‘*Hold on yourself!’ replied the sheriff. 

He drew out a long, stiff pasteboard box and 
threw the cover aside. His cheeks puffed out 
like apples. 

“Ha! Aha!’’ he exclaimed, and his big 
face expanded in a sort of ogreish enjoyment. 
‘*Keep the gun on him, deputy.’’ 

There they were, the delicate, 
plumes. The box was full of them, some so 
fresh that their nibs were still as white and 
waxy as clots of milk. 

‘*You’re shore a cute one,’’ 
shaking his head. 


said Jeppson, 


| her money to keep still — 


spraying | 


| side. 


Braithe. 


The detected culprit winced when he | 














“‘The last item on the bill, my man,’’ said | was willing to yield the palm to any of them if 


the sheriff. 

shap your fingers under my nose, eh ?’’ 

| Braithe looked at him with a wry grin. 
‘*Yes, and so I might have,’’ he said. 


“‘So you-all thought you could | they would keep off the subject of the South 


| Bluff! 


| 


Round the corner he saw Mr. Tupper in 


‘But | | earnest conversation with Doctor Close and 


felt them snap about his wrists, but he tossed that deputy dish-washer of yours has got some- | | one of the ministers, and his heart gave another 
| his head defiantly and pressed his lips together. 


| thing on each side of his nose, and that’s eyes.’ 


A GIRL AND A SECRET 


se mips cows —_—— 








F course it was a careless thing for 
20 Brown and Hammond to do,—talk over 
their business affairs in a public place, 
—but there were a few details to arrange con- 
cerning the purchase of the South Bluff before | 
Hammond took the express to New York. 
‘*If any one should have overheard us,’’ he | 
began, as the whistle of the express sounded far 
down the valley, ‘‘it might cost us pretty dear.’ 











Brown rose from a seat on a box. ‘‘No| 
danger,’’ he returned, abstractedly. ‘‘Coast’s | 
clear ; 
the same time toward the lighted end of the 
platform. ‘‘The ears are all up there.’ 

Hammond picked up his suit case with a 
brief nod. 
easily ruin our plans. 
Bluff fellows get hold of the fact that we are | 


| quarry property. Once an intimation reached 
them of Brown and Hammond’s move — 
‘*Well, with their capital it would be all up 
| with us!’’? groaned Brown. ‘‘Fools that we 
were to talk it out on the platform—but she | 
| couldn’ t have heard, surely.’ 





he had been staying all summer with his wife. 


part north, making the land more valuable on | 


’ | apprehensive beat. He walked slowly. 
“It’s for the good of the country at large, I 
| tell you,’’ Doctor Close was saying, ‘‘that we 
| elect our man. I can prove it by statisties.’’ 
The minister hastily interrupted. Mr. Tupper 
listened with bent head. Amos Brown sighed 
in relief and hurried on. His polities did not 


| agree with theirs, but he was willing at present 
| that they should have things their own way. 


| 


That evening he telegraphed to Hammond in 
cipher: ‘‘Signs indicate that she did not hear. 
Not sure, however.’’ 

The following day, still apprehensive, he 
mixed with the townspeople, alert and listening, 
and that night sent a stronger telegram to New 
York: ‘*Am satisfied she did not hear.’’ 

But the third day this satisfaction was turned 


| into uncertainty and alarm by a simple remark 
He passed the pretty vine-clad hotel where | from an old woman, known by every one as 
| ‘Aunt Ruth.’’ She had recently received some 
’ | The little town had started in the center of | long-deferred pension money. She was waiting 
He glanced nervously round the dark end of the | the valley beside the Susquehanna, but the | on the sidewalk for Anne, and Mr. Brown was 
station platform, which was covered with boxes. | North Bluff quarry had drawn the business | just behind her. 


that side—and here Anne’s father dealt largely | 


| valley rose South Bluff, to which a government 


geologist had recently called attention, with the | brightly. 


| assurance that its underlying strata were but 


worn through countless ages. 


nothing here but freight,’’ motioning at in real estate. On the opposite side of the | hearing. 


**A pair of good ears just now might | continuations of those being quarried across the | eagerly. 
Once let those North | valley—a valley which the Susquehanna had |the north end, but he told me to get a south 
If the South | end one. 


“*T’ve invested half my pension money,’’ 
Aunt Ruth announced, as Anne came within 
“Did it this morning.’’ 

“Oh, did you, aunty?’’ responded Anne, 
**How? 9? 

‘In a lot at the south end,’’ she responded, 
“*T tried to get one of your pa up at 


He said ‘twould come much cheaper 


after the South Bluff, and they’d wake up to its | Bluff were purchased and developed according | now, and mebby — 


value in a hurry —’ 


|to Hammond and Brown’s program, it would 


Here Aunt Ruth, bowing crisply to Mr. 


‘‘And with more money than we can muster,’’ | mean that land values would rise south of the Brown, waited until he had passed. Anne also, 


added Brown. 


The two walked slowly toward the upper | 


end of the platform, Hammond 
returning again to the matter they 
had been discussing. 

**Well, I’ll be back in a few days 
with the deed—if nothing happens. 
In the meantime I’ll keep my eyes 
open for a manager. It’s hard to 
get a good manager,—harder than 


keep his mouth shut, his eyes open, 
and attend to business —’’ 

His speech was interrupted by 
Brown. Brown glanced over his 
shoulder, smothered an exclamation, 
and grasped the other’s arm. ‘‘ Look 
there!’ he commanded. Hammond 
saw and understood. 

A figure emerged from behind a 
pile of boxes just back of the spot 
where they had been discussing 
business secrets, a small, girlish 
figure, which hastened past them 
and into the light just as the train 
drew into the station. 

“Tt’?s Tupper’s girl!’’ exclaimed 
Brown. ‘‘Anne Tupper! I’ ve heard 
my wife speak of her often.’’ 

“Do you suppose she heard,’’ 
demanded Hammond, blankly, ‘‘or 
has she just come on the platform ?’’ 

Brown gave a low, perplexed 
whistle, but not a direct reply. 
‘“*And Tupper owns a lot of real 
estate here—most of it on the north 
This business will play right 
into his hands—and into theirs !’’ 

By the last pronoun Brown 
referred to the owners of the North End quarry. 

Hammond groaned. 
to talk —’’ he began. 

**All aboard!’ shouted the brakeman beside 
the first car. 

Hammond spoke rapidly: ‘‘I’ve got to go on 
this train—I leave this Anne What’s-her-name 
in your hands. If she heard, she must be 
silenced—her father—maybe money —’’ 

**All aboard!’ shouted the last brakeman, 
and the vestibule doors began to slam. 

‘*Wire me results!’’? called Hammond from 
the rear platform, as the train moved out, 
leaving a perplexed and anxious partner. 

Brown took off his hat and smoothed back 
his hair, not heeding a cloud of dust which the 
departing train threw into his face. His eyes 
followed a tall, stoop-shouldered man whom 





the express had brought in, and a girl, the top | 
father’s | 


of whose head barely reached her 
shoulder. 

**Well, Hammond’s left me with a worse job 
than buying quarries,’’ was his conclusion. 
‘‘When a girl knows a thing, every one else 
hears it. Now if I should go to her and offer 
Huh!’ He put on 
his hat with a jerk. ‘*That’s all Hammond 
knows. In the first place it wouldn’t do at all, 


and in the second place it would be only one | 
The only chance | 


more thing for her to tell. 
we have is that she didn’t hear.’’ 
He walked away slowly. If Anne had been 


behind those freight boxes she would have heard | 


—what? 
He went over the conversation carefully and 
ruefully. That they, Hammond and Brown, 


|almost had their hands on the South Bluff 


—almost but not quite, with the owners of the 
North Bluff quarries just awakening to the fact 


**The ladies of New York, | that South Bluff was the more valuable piece of 


| town and depreciate on the north. 


‘*Which, of course,’’ reflected Brown, 


DRAWN BY MAUD THURSTON 


j 


glancing up, bowed, and flushed uneasily. 
‘She looks guilty,’’ thought Brown, walking 
m, “‘but I can’t understand Tup- 
per’s advice. If he knew, he’d 








certainly try to sell off his north- 
end lots instead of advising people 
to buy at the south end,’’ and his 
perplexity increased. 

That night Hammond received a 
last telegram: ‘‘Hurry the pur- 
chase. Am afraid it’s known.’’ 
The owner of the South Bluff, with 
whom Hammond was closing the 
deal, lived in New York. 

For three days Brown waited and 
watched and listened, suspicious of 
every move made by the manager 
of the North Bluff quarry, sus- 
picious of the conversation of every 
group, wavering between the ver- 
dicts, ‘‘Anne did overhear,’’ and 
“‘Anne didn’t overhear.’’ 

But at the end of the third day 
suspense gave way to relief, for 
whether Anne had heard or not, the 
South Bluff was in the possession 
of Hammond and Brown. Ham- 
mond brought the deed from the 
city. 

‘*Well,’’ said Brown, the follow- 
ing morning, as the two sat on the 
hotel porch, ‘‘I don’t care to repeat 
the anxiety of the last week. I 
wonder if Anne —’’ 

Mr. Tupper came up the porch 
steps with Doctor Close. 








“VE INVESTED HALF MY PENSION MONEY.” 


**Tupper will not enjoy. 


something on them. But did the girl hear?’’ 


hiding his anxiety behind a newspaper, 
questioned his wife concerning Anne. 


he | 


It’s certainly to his | 
‘*What fools we were | interest that Anne heard and tells; 
| him a chance to sell his lots while he can make | impulsively. 


it will give | Brown, 


‘*We’ve just heard of your pur- 
chase,’’ said Doctor Close, shaking 
hands in a congratulatory way. 

‘“‘Have you just heard of it?’’ demanded 
rising and confronting Mr. Tupper 
‘*Your girl has given us a great 


| scare. We didn’t know but that she overheard 
The following morning, at the breakfast-table, | us talking down at the station Monday night —’’ 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Tupper nodded. ‘‘She did overhear.’’ 
Hammond pushed forward, laughing. ‘‘])o 


‘*What kind of a girl is Anne Tupper?’’ re- | you mean to say she didn’t tell a few other 


peated Mrs. Brown, enthusiastically. ‘‘Well, 
she’s the dearest girl! Every one knows Anne, 
| and every one talks to Anne — What?’ 

But her husband had’said nothing. 
merely groaned. 
into a cough, and added, ‘‘Consequently, then, 
Anne talks to everybody.’’ 


Mrs. Brown hesitated. 
no. Anne is a quiet sort of girl, but what she 


says counts.’’ 
Brown drew a long breath. 


| would count largely for half the town, and 
| especially for her father and the North Bluff 
Quarry Company, and he listened in silence to 
| his wife’s further praises ef Anne, and then 
strolled over to the north end of the town to 
do a bit of listening on account of Hammond 
and Brown. 

‘Tf she heard,’’*he decided, 
spread like wild-fire.’’ 

He came on a group of men in front of the 
post-office, hobnobbing with their heads to- 
gether. ‘‘There it is !’’ was his nervous thought. 
He stopped abruptly and listened: 

‘*?' Twas the biggest fish ever taken out of the 
Susquehanna,’’ fell on his relieved ears. 

**O nonsense, Stopper! I got one last October 
that weighed — 

Brown passed by on the other side. 
caught the biggest fish himself that was ever 
pulled out of the river at that point, but he 


‘‘the news will 


He had | demanded Brown, soberly. 
Hastily he turned the groan | much anxiety to feel in a laughing mood. 


| girls under promise never to tell ?”’ 

Mr. Tupper smiled and shook his head. 

“Do you mean to say that she didn’t tell you?”’ 
He had had too 
Mr. “7 


Tupper hesitated. es,’’ he admitted, 


| **Anne told me, but only when old Aunt Ruth 


| 


| shoulder. 


**Why-ee—yes, and | was determined to invest in a north-end lot. 


She has so little to invest that Anne could not 
be silent and see her invest in property likely to 


The girl might | depreciate in value—nor could I,’’ he ended, 
have a few facts in her possession now which | adding, ‘‘ Anne, of course, told no one else.’’ 


Doctor Close clapped Mr. Tupper on the 

**Anne’s as near like her father as 
two people can be!’’ he laughed. ‘‘Ha! ha! 
Glad to know of a girl that’s got so much honor 
about keeping a secret. Good for Anne!’’ 

Hammond and Brown sat in silence, watching 
the two go down the street. Suddenly Ham- 
mond smote Brown’s knee. ‘‘ There’s our 
manager !’’ he announced, excitedly. 

Brown looked dazed. ‘‘Who? Thought you 
said you hadn’t found one.’’ 

“Well, I have, and so have you. Just like 
Anne, is he? Well, that’s a fine reecommenda- 
tion to begin with, and that transaction with 
Aunt Somebody —’’ Hammond stood up. 
“‘He’s the man to make things go straight for 


| us when we’re not around. JI vote for Tupper.’’ 


He had | 


“So do IY’ concurred Brown, heartily; and 
Anne’s father became manager of the prosperous 
South Bluff Quarry. 

















HE question 
tT whether the 

world is grow- 
ing better is one that 
admits of perpetual de- 
bate. It confronts each 
generation anew, and 
more than onee; for it 
faces each man in his 
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eager and inconstant youth, and his experienced | that if we find the begin- 
but not always consistent age, and more or less | nings of a mov ement, and 
It compels a new answer | can discern a series of 


in the years between. 
each time; for the world is growing better and 
worse—in spots. 

Now and then a concrete example helps much 
our otherwise uncertain reasoning. A number 
of great philanthropic movements, dating from 
near the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
remind us that only a hundred years ago the 
Christian world, knowing how great the world 
really was, began a systematic effort to plant 
missions; that just a hundred years ago the 
slave-trade was outlawed; and that we are 
now approaching the centennial of the first 
temperance society in America. 

The first temperance society known to have 
existed in the United States was organized in 
Moreau, Saratoga County, New York, in April, 
1808, The founder was Dr. Billy J. Clarke. 
There were forty-three members. 

The constitution of the society provided that 
‘*No member shall drink rum, gin, whisky, 
wine, or distilled spirits . . 


of a physician or in case of actual disease (also | 


excepting at public dinners) under penalty of 
twenty-five cents. ... 
cle shall not infringe on any religious rites.’’ 

Surely this was broad enough! But it is said 
that some other societies, in copying the pledge, 
made a further exception in favor of raisings and 
elections! There are men now living who re- 
member when churches were ‘‘raised’’ with 
free distribution of liquor. I heard not long 
ago from the lips of an aged lawyer the story 
of how in his youth he led home his staggering 
father from the raising of a meeting-house at 
which the parson handed out the liquor. 

When the frame of a large building was to be 
erected, nearly all the men in the community 
were summoned to assist; the women served 





. except by advice | 


| 
| 
| 


Provided that this arti- | 
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well-known man, an 


church. Mr. Cheever 





events from that to the 
present, we have learned 
its history. But the little 
spring of cold water that 
trickled forth in Moreau, 
New York, in 1808, had 
many tributaries, some of 
them with sources lying 
farther back. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush of 
Philadelphia, a signer of 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and professor 
in the Philadelphia Med- 
ical College, was one 
of the early advocates 


WILLIAM E. BARTON, 
D.D.,; distinguished Wester clergyman ; 
author; lecturer ; Vice - President of the 
American Peace Society; Trustee of 
Berea College ; corporate member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions ; writer of theology, his - 
tory and fiction ; author of “ The Psalms 
and Their Story,” “‘ The Prairie Schoon - 
er,” “1 Go A- Fishing,” and many other 
books; valued staff contributor to The 
Companion, and notable example of the 
national quality of its staff. 


was prosecuted for libel, 
and spent a month in 
jail. 

Nothing could have 
happened to the temper- 
ance cause that 
have helped it more. 
Mr. Cheever emerged 
from prison with honor, 
and his cause with 
greatly enhanced popu- | 
larity. 
became unpopular for 


A. M., 


or sell rum. 











of temperance. He pub- 


lished in 1785 a remarkable pamphlet on ‘‘The | 


Effect of Ardent Spirits on the Human Mind 
and Body,’’ in which he urged abstinence, both 
from moral and physiological considerations. 
The Society of Friends, of which church 
Doctor Rush was a member, opposed not only 
war, but intemperance, and inserted in their 


; rules as early as 1744 one against the excessive 


use of liquor. John Wesley had a still earlier 
rule against ‘‘drunkenness, buying or selling 
spirituous liquors, or drinking them unless in 


| cases of extreme necessity.’’ 


a noon picnic dinner; and the progress of the | 


building upward was registered inversely by the 
lowering of the contents of a three-gallon keg. 
And this continued, and was considered legiti- 
mate, under the terms of the above pledge. 


The First Society. 


HE first society con- 

tinued for fourteen 
years. Its influence was 
not wide, and the pub- 
lished articles about it 
say that ‘‘it accom- 
plished little’’ ; but it is 
not certain that we have 
a right to say that it 


Nothing 
which is 
dertaken, 





age and kindness. 


Frances E. WILLaro. 


infant movement. 


| aging of the use of liquor as a beverage. 


| hundredth year from its beginning. 


accomplished little. | Congregational 
ever fails) 
honestly un- | mended the exclusion of ardent spirits from the 
and which | home, and urged church-members to refrain 
opposes evil with cour- | from buying, 


There still exist in New | ‘of the liquor evil. 


Every one of these, and unnumbered other 
influences now long past recovery by the his- 
torian, but not forgotten by the recording angel, 
helped on the movement in ways we cannot 
trace. We must never make the mistake of 
supposing that all such experiments are lost 
except the one final effort from which a direct 
result may be traced. But all these were in- 
tended to influence individual action. 

The distinctive feature of the Moreau move- 
ment was that it was a public organization for 
one specific end, and that end was the discour- 
And 
therefore, although local and feeble and short- 
lived and almost ludicrously inadequate, it is 
deserving of recognition and honor in this the 


So far as is known, 


which took on more than local proportions. 
The first national movement grew out of the 
preaching of Lyman Beecher and the men of 
his time. In New England there had been 
periodical agitation until 1812, when Doctor 
Beecher, then the foremost preacher in New 
England, introduced a report before the General 
Association of Connecticut, 


which after discussion was adopted, 


selling or using them. 


there is no direct connec- | 
tion between this little society and the first | 


recom- | 


Chiefly to the energy and eloquence of Doctor | 
There were other) Beecher was due the formation in Boston in| 
organizations that gave incidental help to the | | 1813 of the first state society for the suppression 


England certain societies of women for work | setts Society for the Suppression of Intemper- 
in foreign lands whose legal name is ‘‘The | ance, and it numbered many noted men among 
Female Cent Association’’ of New Hampshire | its officers. 


or Massachusetts. 
zation is this: A body of learned ministers had 


The story of their organi- | 


gathered in the home of one of their number | 


to pray for the conversion of the heathen world. 
Their prayer was not accompanied by fasting ; 
and their dinner was served with wine. At 
the dinner the wife of the entertaining minister 
proposed that each Christian man present should 
give to his wife a cent for each glass of wine 
he drank, and permit her to contribute the cent 
to the work of saving the heathen. The gentle- 
men present began the movement, each one lay- 
ing beside his wine-glass a great copper cent 
of the old-time sort, and the hostess eagerly 
collected them, and refilled the glasses at a cent 
a glass. Such a movement inevitably tended 
to remind Christian men how many glasses they 
were drinking, and how much larger would be 
the total of their gifts if they gave the full value 
of the wine, and how much better they would 
be without the wine. So the women’s missionary 
societies of America began with money paid by 
Christian men to their wives for the wine they 
drank when praying for the heathen. 

Indeed, there is the best of reason to believe 
that the clergy of a hundred years ago were the 
better for a temperance movement. I have upon 
my shelf some volumes of old-time temperance 
miscellany, in which nothing is more palpable 
than the fact that the ministry, however tem- 
perate as a rule, had grievous examples of 
failure through the use of strong drink. One 
thing at least. the temperance movement has 
done in America; it has made the use of intoxi- 
cants among ministers very exceptional. 

‘\ movement like that for the promotion of 
the cause of temperance rm arely has a single 
beginning. One main stream may commonly 
be followed, but not all the volume of the move- 
ment may be traced to it. A common error of 
historic interpretation lies in the assumption 


From this time the movement grew. It became 
less popular for ministers to drink when they 
made pastoral calls. Liquor at funerals, chris- 
tenings, weddings and church conferences be- 
came the exception rather than the rule. Total 
abstinence was not so commonly regarded as an 
eccentricity. 


Lyman Beecher’s Six Sermons. 


bp AL organizations 
now began to spring 
up; and although they 
excited ridicule and in- 
credulity, they increased 
in number. By 1826 
facts had been gathered, 


people had enrolled 
themselves on the side 
of temperance, and the 
time was ripe for an- 
other movement. It was 
in that year that Doctor 
Beecher preached his 
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It was called the Massachu- | 


could | 


Theneceforth it | 


church-members to make | 
| three millions ; 
In 1833 the American | 





officer in a New England | 
| should cease to protect a business so detrimental! 
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the 


So 





with those of 
Washingtonian 
ciety, and it enrolled * 
many thousands of 
young men of the 
Roman Catholie faith 
on the side of temper- 
ance, 

About 1844 began 
an organized effort for legislation favorable to 
the cause of temperance. That the government 


| to public welfare and the best good of its citi 
| zens, and should restrict the liquor traffic within 


Temperance Union was | 


organized in Philadelphia. Three years later 
it widened its scope, and instead of confining its 
opposition to distilled liquors, included fermented 
drinks under its ban. Progress began to be 
made also in the discovery and publication of 
the effects of liquor upon the organs of the body. 


The Situation in 1836. 


CIENCE and relig- 

ion came into a little 
closer relation in oppo- 
sition to an evil de- 
structive of both soul 
and body. A great 
many very elementary 
truths, as they now 
appear to us, had to be 
set forth line upon line 
and precept upon pre- 
cept; and the literature 
of the time was very 
unlike the temperance 
literature of to-day ; 
nevertheless, progress 
was making. So strong had now become the 
movement that Congress had a temperance 
society of its own members ; and the New York 
State society had one hundred thousand mem- 
bers. 

This was the condition of affairs when the 
American Temperance Union, in 1836, became a 
society for total abstinence. Although many peo- 
ple believed that by this action the movement 
ceased to be a temperance movement, holding 
that moderation was the true temperance, the 
total abstainers carried the day, declaring that 
true temperance consists in the temperate use 
of good things, and total abstinence from things 
which the law of God and the experience of 
men prove to be evil. 

At the time the temperance leaders nailed the 
flag of ‘‘total abstinence’’ to their mast, there 
were in this country about eight thousand tem- 
perance societies, with a membership of a million 
and a half. For a few years there was little 
gain. There was distrust of the new basis, and 
a good deal of opposition. By many it was 
believed that a mistake had been made, and 
that the leaders had outrun the support of public 
sentiment. 

But in 1840 began the most remarkable of 
all the movements thus far, the Washingtonian 
Society. This was organized at Chase’s Tavern, 
in Baltimore, by a club of six tipplers, who sud- 
denly, on April 2, 1840, pledged themselves to 
total abstinence, and named their new organiza- 





Joun B. GoucH 


| tion after Washington. 


The name was one to conjure with, and the 


| source of the new movement was one to challenge 


a considerable body of 


attention. No longer was the movement from 
above downward. In the homely proverb, the 
fire had been kindled under the bottom of the 
pot; the movement was of men who knew what 
liquor was and what it did; and they issued 
their declaration of independence in the name 
of God and of George Washington. 

Within a year the society numbered among 
its members a thousand reformed drunkards. 
In two more years the numbers grew to six 
hundred thousand, of which number it is sadly 


| recorded that probably four hundred and fifty 


six sermons on the sin of | 


intemperance, in which he pleaded tha 
spirits be banished from the list of lawful com- 
merce.”? This was a much more radical step 
than any that had preceded, and aroused suffi- 
cient opposition to stir the public conscience to 
consideration of the evils attacked. 


‘ardent | 






For some | 


opposition seems necessary in order that such a | 


movement may develop its full strength. 

In due time the opposition took the form 
which most of all helps a new reform in the 
persecution of one of its representatives. Rev. 
George B. Cheever, a Congregational minister 
in Salem, Massachusetts, published in a local 
paper a satire entitled ‘‘Deacon Giles’ Distil- 
lery.”’ It was a thinly veiled attack upon a 


thousand returned to their old habits. But a 
movement that in three years saves one hundred 
and fifty thousand drunkards, even though they 
be but one out of four of those who begin the 
better way, is not to be despised. 


Foremost among the orators of this period | 


was John B. Gough, himself a 
drunkard, who began in 1842 his career as an 
apostle of temperance, and continued in that 
work until his death in 1886. 
pathos and action seldom combined in one man, 
as well as with a bitter memory of the woes of 
those who are given to much wine, he preached 
his gospel all over America. He was willing 
to speak on any possible subject, but whatever 
the subject, he talked temperance. 

A powerful reénforcement came to America 
from Ireland, in the Father Mathew movement. 
Its years of greatest influence here coincided 


converted | 


prescribed limits, became the consistent demand 
of reformed men and earnest friends of the 
cause. And little by little the demand grew 
from that for restriction to one for prohibition. 

These laws gradually found place in the 
statute-books of various states, down to the time 
of the Civil War, when the temperance cause, 
post many other good causes, suffered a distinct 

reaction. In 1846, which represented about the 
an anie mark of the early enthusiasm, 
America had seven million members in total 
abstinence societies; England and Scotland had 
Ireland had five millions; and 
other countries about three millions. 

The churches were almost a unit in favor of 
temperance ; its influential friends were in high 
places; the drink traffic was under increasing 
restrictions; and it was socially possible for 
a man to refuse liquor. And this progress 
continued, although with less of publie enthu- 
siasm, down to the beginning of the great war, 
which settled one question, and precipitated 
twenty, and diverted attention from as many 
more. After that many things had to begin 
anew; and the temperance cause waited some 
time for its visible regeneration. 

It came in time, in societies, in new legisla- 
tion, in abundant literature, and in a political 
party whose history may only be alluded to in 
this article, demanding the prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcohol as a beverage. 

The National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House was organized in 1865, and began 
the publication of books and tracts, and the 
unification of scattered interests. But the move- 
ment which took hold of the popular imagination 
originated in Hillsboro, Ohio, in 1874, when 
a band of women invaded the local saloons with 
song and prayer. A women’s crusade started, 
and in many places resulted in the closing of 
drinking-places and the arousing of the con- 
science of the men. 

Out of this temporary outburst of indignation 
and faith came an organization which became 
a power in all the land, and which did not 
cease till it placed the statue of a woman, 
Frances E. Willard, beneath the dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, among the men who had 
wrought great things in the history of America. 

‘‘For God and Home and Native Land’’ was 
the motto adopted by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the largest society of women 
in all the world, owned and controlled by 
women, battling for their homes, their children, 
and the purity of the manhood and womanhood 
of the future. To its work for total abstinence 
it added a purity movement, ‘‘a white life for 
two,’’ as Miss Willard finely put her plea for 
equal standards of purity for both sexes. 


“The Murphy Movement.” 


ERE, too, originated 
a movement for the 
scientific instruction of 
children concerning the 
effects of aleohol under 
the leadership of Mrs. 


Mary H. Hunt of Bos- 
ton. 
This article cannot 


attempt anything like a 
complete catalogue of 
the agencies which have 
wrought for the lessen- 
ing of the evils result- 
ing from drink. The 
Sons of Temperance, the 
Good Templars, and a score of other societies 
must find their recognition in documents not so 
restricted by space conditions, and with some- 
what wider plan. 

But one movement must be mentioned, which 





Francis Murpny. 


| revived the picturesqueness of the old Washing- 


tonian days in the Red Ribbon Society, or, as 
it afterward became, the Blue Ribbon Society. 
It was an open society, free from secrets and 
passwords, and with a pledge as its rallying 
and unifying element. Its societies were often 
literary and musical, and they formed social 
centers in many small towns for rescue work 
among drunkards, and the training of young 
people for good citizenship and righteousness. 
Francis Murphy, a reformed drunkard and 


| saloon-keeper, was the prophet of this movement, 


With wit and | 


sometimes called ‘‘the Murphy movement.’’ 
The writer remembers well its influence in the 
village where he spent his boyhood—the rallying 
round a little group of reformed men to hold 
them to their new resolution, the campaign 
among the boys and girls for pledge-signing and 
for membership, the debates and declamations 
and songs and essays which encouraged aspiring 
literary genius, and it is hoped did not harm 
the reformed men. 

Just what is taking the place of these popular 























movements in this day is not quite apparent. | was notable for the number of states in which | frankly, 





‘*'Tl’wo~one for my scrap-book and one | 


It is good to learn to avoid even the appearance | | temperance laws were passed. Several entire for my father—that is, if I can get them.’’ 


of evil; to dare to say no; to sacrifice for the | 
sake of our influence upon others the pleasure 
which we might ourselves indulge. These were 


the dominant notes of the Red Ribbon move- | 
ment, and they are truths that will bear repeti- | 


tion in every generation. 

Most notable of recent organizations against 
the saloon is the Anti-Saloon League, which | 
originated in Ohio less than twenty years ago. 


Growing out of a reaction against the Third | 


Party Prohibition movement, which appeared 


needlessly to divide men and to prevent the} 


cooperation in practical work for temperance 
of large numbers who would not leave their 
political parties, it undertook a work interde- 
nominational and ‘‘omni-partizan.’”? It em- 
ployed good legal counsel, considered in each 
particular state what laws could wisely be 
proposed with hope of enactment, and then 
inaugurated campaigns of information and 
agitation. 

A candidate for the legislature is asked to 
state in writing whether he will or will not 
favor a proposed temperance law. His reply 
is published broadcast in his district. An 
effective lobby is kept up at the state capital, 
and a man’s vote is made not only a matter of 
record, but is proclaimed to his constituents 
through the press and through correspondence. 
Voters are urged to write to their representatives 
and state their opinions. It thus has come about 


that in many states new laws have been enacted 
The year 1907 


for the repression of the saloon. 


states and large areas in other states became | 
prohibition territory. This advance in temper- 





South, where the evils of intemperance have 
long been manifest, but where the temperance 
| sentiment has been much stronger than was 
commonly understood. 

In a number of states where new laws have 
been passed, permitting the people of a town- 
ship or county to vote on the question of local 
| option, elections will be held in the spring of 
1908, commonly in the month of April. It is 
confidently expected that these will result in 
further extension of anti-saloon territory. Thus 
it may be that not only the year but the very 
month of the centennial will register the high- 
water mark of a century of the temperance 
movement. 

Comparing the present year with the year 
1808, we should be blind indeed if we did not 
discern progress. Great areas of our country 
are under prohibition law. In many cities and 
in some states the sale of liquor is illegal. 
The church is solidly arrayed against drunken- 
ness and all that leads to it. And it is not only 
possible for any young person of even moderate 
strength of will to enter good society anywhere 
in our Jand without drinking, but to travel round 
the world without breaking a temperance pledge. 
And thus, at the end of the first century of 
temperance movements, we may thank God and 
take courage. The world, in this regard at 
least, has grown better. 











OR about a week Scarborough and 
% FI Morrill and Baldersnaith amused them- 
selves at Smythe’s expense. They would 
prevail on other boys to go gravely up to 
Smythe—it might be before chapel, it might 
be after dinner—and say, ‘‘Smythe, the rector 
wants to see you in his study.’’ 

The first time this message was brought to 
him Smythe turned white and his lips trembled. 
**All right,’’? he said, submissively. He was 
leaving the building when the boy who had 
delivered the message tapped him on the 
shoulder, grinning. 

“T was just joking,’’ he said. 
didn’t send for you.’’ 

After that the message, so frequently brought 
him, awakened in Smythe suspicion of its 
genuineness always, but it always caused him 
anxiety. He never quite dared to believe it 
fraudulent until assured that it was so. And 
thus, until the game wore threadbare, he was 
kept in an uneasy and harassed state of mind. 

Moreover, Scarborough persecuted him unre- 
mittingly, coming up to ask, ‘‘Tattled yet, 
Smythe, old girl?’’ or to say, ‘‘So you were 
thinking of telling the rector all you know, 
were you, Smythe?’’ And then he would 
seize the boy’s wrists, and twist them across 
each other until Smythe howled in torture, 
‘*No! Oh, no!’’ and so secured his release. 

But after a while the diversion became tame. 
Smythe could no longer be victimized. It was 
apparent that the danger of detection had blown 
over. New interests engrossed Morrill and 
Baldersnaith, so that they ceased to be enter- 
tained by the fears of the timorous Smythe. 

The football season had really begun. Morrill 
and Baldersnaith were playing together on the 
second Corinthian team; Louis was playing on 
the second Pythian. The Pythian first eleven 
was a light eleven; most of the heavy fellows 
in the school that year seemed to be Corinthians. 
So Ackerman, the Pythian captain, made an- 
other canvass of the available ‘‘material’’ ; 
again he came to Scarborough, and urged him 
to try for the eleven. And Scarborough merely 
said he was not interested. 

‘*You’rea great big chap !’’ exclaimed Acker- 
man. ‘‘You ought to be ashamed just to loaf 
round. Don’t be so soft. You’re needed. 
Haven’t you any kind of spirit ’?’’ 











oer 


The rector 


**T care nothing at all about it,’’ said Scar- | 


borough. 

He thought that was the truth. He did not 
feel it necessary to give the final reason—that 
he could not play because the rector had for- 
bidden him. Ackerman denounced him bitterly 
for his laziness, his lack of spirit, and Scar- 
borough heard him apparently unmoved. 

Various things happened, however, to disturb 
Scarborough’s contentment. One of the most 
serious was the expulsion of his sixth-form 
friends, McKenzie and Terry. Their records 
were consistently bad, they had low marks in 
studies, and the rector decided that the time had 
come to separate them from the school. 

This double expulsion broke up the undesir- 
able ring of which they had made themselves 
the center, and which, by natural process, 
Scarborough would in due time have inherited. 
It deprived him of a certain prestige, and it 
deprived him of two companions. 
Terry and McKenzie were gone, there was no 
one left to rail with him against existing condi- 


tions, to sharpen wit at the expense of the | 


institution, the masters, and the successful and 
prosperous boys. It had been an occupation 


Now that | 


for many an idle hour. He had 
now to cast about for something 


| 


ance sentiment is particularly notable in the | 


‘Take mine,’’ said Scarborough. 
‘*But you haven’t read it!’’ Louis exclaimed. 
‘*Oh, I never read the rag,’’ said Scarborough. 


‘*When we have a popular celebrity at the table | 
I read what it has to say about him, but that’s | 


all I care for.’’ 
“*You read the last number,’’ said Morrill. 


‘*‘T know, because you told me you could) 
write as good stories yourself as were printed | 


| in it.’” 





‘*That’s the reason I don’t consider it worth 
reading any more,’’ replied Scarborough. 


They all laughed, and they laughed again | 


when Louis said, ‘*Well, Scabby, when the 
Mirror prints a story of yours I’ll give you my 
copy—for I certainly shouldn’t want to keep it.’’ 


He did paste in his scrap-book with some | 


pride the account of his victory, but he felt 
more pride still when a letter came from his 
father, saying: 

‘*T read the article about your race, but it 
wasn’t nearly so vivid or satisfying to me as 
your own description. That was first-rate, and 
I’d like to have you cultivate the power of 
writing all you can. Go in for the literary life 
as well as the athletic.’’ 

But just at that time Louis had very slight 
opportunities to enter the literary life, apart 
from the performance of his daily exercises and 
tasks. Football was getting more exacting; he 
was playing quarter-back, and he was busy 
learning the points of the position. 

He was hardly aware of it himself, but he 
was beginning to achieve a reputation among 
his mates on the Pythian eleven. He developed 
valuable qualities—dash, coolness of head, stead- 
iness in handling punts, speed in running with 
the ball, sureness in tackling. ‘So intent was 
he on meeting the problems that unfolded in 


the daily practice that he did not realize the | 


progress he was making. When Dennison or 
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But Scarborough actually soon 


submissiveness. 
| began to realize that his place in the school 
was one of isolation and not of eminence. 

He let the boys go on thinking that it was 
from choice and lack of spirit that he would not 


enter into their sports. His pride kept him 
from revealing the true reason, and so obtaining 
| justice. But meanwhile he saw Morrill and 
| Baldersnaith embarrassed often because of their 
loyalty to him, and some of the older and rather 
inconspicuous boys, like Cary, whom he had 
| often browbeaten, openly jubilant. 

| Everything was running smoothly for Louis. 
In the class in English one day Mr. Elwood read 
a graphic and amusing sketch entitled, ‘‘A 
Minnesota Town.’’ 

“1 think,’’ said Mr. Elwood, after reading it, 
| **T will send this theme in to the editors of the 
Mirror—if the author has no objection.’’ 

The class looked at Louis; he had been 
recognized as the author at once because of the 
| locality. He blushed, for that was a youthful 
habit that he seemed unable to control. And 
in the next issue of the Mirror appeared ‘‘A 
Minnesota Town,’’ with Louis’s name ap- 
pended. The editors, when they wrote for the 
paper, used only initials—with a sort of mock 
modesty ; outside contributions went in under 
the writer’s full name. 

So there it was again at the dinner-table— 
that irritating display of the Mirror, that 
facetious, rejoicing flow of comment by Louis’s 
friends. Scarborough found it harder than 
before to preserve his air of tolerant, good- 
humored unconcern. In spite of his boast that 
| he did not read the Mirror, he read that article 
—to pick flaws in it. He admitted to himself 
that it was not bad for such a juvenile person 
as Louis; but he knew that he could do better. 
And forthwith he set himself to compete. 

He produced an essay entitled, ‘‘A Motor Trip 
Through Normandy.’’ It was based upon his 
| own experiences, and he was pretty sure it was 

good. In the class in English 
no opportunity offered of pre- 








to take its place. 

Meanwhile there were irrita- 
ting little activities and successes 
taking place in his immediate 
neighborhood. It was exaspera- 
ting to have Baldersnaith drawn 
into this football interest. He 
felt that Baldersnaith, who, of 
all the boys there, should have 
been sympathetic with his fas- 
tidious, aristocratic attitude, was 
being led away from him. Bal- 
dersnaith now talked football 
across the table with Colling- 
wood more than he talked auto- 
mobiles with Scarborough. 

One day the November issue 
of the St. Timothy’s Mirror 
was distributed at the table. 
That was always an absorb- 
ing event. For a few moments 
every one in the dining - hall 
turned the pages of the paper. 

On this occasion excitement 
broke out at Mr. El wood’s table. 

**Lou, look at page 51!’’ cried 
Baldersnaith. 

So everybody turned to page 
51, and soon they all had Louis 
blushing and embarrassed under 
such comments as, ‘‘ Pretty hot 
stuff, aren’t you, Lou ?’”’ ‘Guess 
you wrote it yourself, didn’t you, 
Lou?’”’ ‘It’s signed L.; that 
stands for Louis.’’ 

The article was the account of 
the hare and hounds run, and 
| the climax of it, the description 
| of the finish of the first hounds, 
| was done in fine rhetorical style. 














‘**PDown to the line they 
came,’’’ read Baldersnaith 
|aloud, ‘‘ ‘neck and neck, the 


to claim one last laurel.’ ’’ 

“Oh, shut up, Baldy!’ cried Louis. ‘‘We 
| can all read.’? But Baldersnaith continued: 

** “Against Collingwood’s good judgment and 
nervy determination Langforth’s experience was 
|of no avail, and in a spectacular finish the 
fourth-form runner crossed the line two feet in 
| advance of the sixth-form favorite.’ ’’ 

‘*A-ay !’’ they cheered wildly. 

‘*But here we have the real thing!’’ cried 
Baldersnaith, and he continued to read: 
** “Phere is no question but that Collingwood’s 
performance was a remarkable one. He should 
have a great future as a runner, and we confi- 





many a St. Timothy’s track event.’ ’’ 

“*Who is your friend, O Lustrous One?’ 
asked Morrill. 

“Yes, who’s L.? Do you know, Mr. EI- 
wood?’? Cary appealed to the master. 


“It might be Langforth, mightn’t it? He’s 





likely person to write up the hare and hounds. ”’ 

“‘Of course; that’s who it is!’’ declared 
Baldersnaith. ‘‘There’s awfully little about 
| Langforth in the whole account. Well, he’s 
| given you a handsome send-off, Lou!’’ 

‘*How many extra copies are you going to 
order’’’ asked Scarborough, with a grin. 

The question was genial, and Louis confessed 


dently expect that his name will shed luster on | 


editor-in-chief of the Mirror, and would be a| 





TWO OR THREE CORINTHIANS WERE RUSHING DOWN UPON HIM. 


| nowiee and the veteran, the new boy with his| Baldersnaith or Morrill commented on it, he | | down. 
spurs to win and the experienced runner eager more than half believed they were chaffing him. 


Scarborough was better informed. From the 
day when the Mirror had appeared, with its 
eulogy which had so disconcerted Louis, he 
had understood that here was a boy more im- 
portant than he had thought. He felt jealous 
when he observed the progress Louis was 


making in the esteem, not only of Baldersnaith | 


and others of his form, but also of the older 
boys. It was a progress with which he, out- 
wardly scornful of athletics, could not keep pace. 

Terry and McKenzie had formed his link 
with the upper-school crowd. Now that they 
were gone, he was reduced to the companion- 
ship of boys of his own age—who really were 
in many ways much younger. And of these, 
few were sufficiently detached from the simple 
athletic interests of school life to afford Scar- 
borough much profitable company. 

For the first time he began to understand 
what it was to be on the outside of things—more 
than that, to realize what it might be to be 
really shunned. For there was no question but 


| that his attitude toward Ackerman and toward 


the active affairs of school life had caused him 
to be disliked and suspected. The older fellows 
denounced him as a ‘‘stiff’’ ; the term carried 
with it many damaging implications. Morriil 
and Baldersnaith remained loyal, and defended 
him whenever possible; and Smythe, although 
ineffectual as a supporter, was unfailing in his 


senting it as a theme; therefore 
he was reduced to approaching 
the editor of the Mirror in per- 
son. He brought his manuscript 
up to Langforth one day in the 
study. 

“*T’ve done a little thing here 
that I thought maybe you could 
use in the Mirror,’’ he said. 

He knew that Langforth was 
one of those who had adopted 
Ackerman’s view and thought 
him of no use, and it galled him, 
therefore, to be in the attitude 
of one petitioning. Langforth 
looked at him with surprise. 

“Oh, all right,’’ he said, quite 
cordially. ‘‘I’ll be glad to read 
it. Much obliged.’’ 

He took the manuscript, and 
Scarborough turned away, ha- 
ting himself for having offered 
it, feeling that he had shrunk 
to despicable size. To think 
that he should let Langforth or 
any other boy pass judgment 
upon him! Langforth particu- 
larly, who had written in so 
execrable a style of the hare and 
hounds ! 

About a week later Langforth 
came to him, looking troubled 
and bearing the manuscript. 

‘‘?’m awfully sorry, Searbor- 
ough,’’ he said. ‘‘I thought 
this article of yours was a cork- 
er, and so did Benton. We 
picked it at once to publish in 
the next Mirror, and sent it up 
to Doctor Davenport. You know 
he has to pass on everything 
that we select, though it’s very 
seldom that he turns anything 
And he’s just sent it back with simply 
| this on it.’” 

He handed the manuscript to Scarborough. 
On the back of it was written, ‘‘Disapproved. 
Cc. 3...” 

Scarborough began to tear the pages. 

“Oh, don’t!’ cried Langforth. 

“It’s all right,’’ said Scarborough, continuing 
to tear the manuscript into shreds. ‘‘I thought 
I’d try my luck. Thanks for reading it.’’ 

He turned and dropped the fragments into 
the big bin which stood in the corner of the 
study, and was the receptacle for waste paper. 

That same day, at noon, he received a note 
from the rector. It ran: 

Dear Scarborough. Iam sorry that I have been 
obliged to disapprove your excellent contribution 
for the Mirror. Perhaps I neglected to make clear 
to you that for three months—until February Ist, 
to be exact—you are enjoined from taking part in 
any of the school enterprises, literary or athletic, 
beyond those of mere routine. 

Faithfully yours, C. B. Davenport. 

That afternoon the first game between the 
| Pythian and Corinthian first elevens was to be 

played. Probably every boy in the school except 
Scarborough went down to the football-field. 
But Scarborough betook himself to the library, 
and there, in the big reading-room all alone, 
endeavored to immerse himself in ‘‘The Vir- 
ginians.’’ But from time to time his mind 
wandered; he grew restless, the room seemed 
close and stuffy; and at last he flung open a 
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window and hung out of it, idly gazing on the 
autumn-colored trees that fringed the pond. 

Suddenly there came to his ears the faint, far 
shouting of a crowd. It died. He listened 
intently. It rose again, longer, louder, more 
cheerily than before, the high ‘notes of boys’ 
voices mingled together, and softened by dis- 
tance to the intonation of a bell. There was 
something very appealing, very inviting in the 
sound. 

Scarborough looked at his watch. The game 
must be about half over. He thrust ‘‘The 
Virginians’? back upon the shelf, and left the 
room. A few minutes later he emerged from 
the woods path upon the athletic field, and 
joined the throng of Pythian supporters who 
were strung out along the nearer side line. 

‘‘What’s the score?’ he said to a 
boy. 

‘*Eleven to five for the Pythians.’’ 

The Pythians had the ball, near the middle of 
the field, and after two unsuccessful plays, 
kicked toward the Corinthian goal. The Corin- 
thians in another moment returned the kick; 
and Thorne, the Pythian quarter, who was 
playing in the back field, muffed the ball A 
Corinthian fell on it; there was great cheering 
from the Corinthian side. 

Scarborough was standing next to Mr. Elwood 
and Mr. Burns, and he heard Mr. Burns say: 

‘“Thorne is badly rattled. He’s fumbling all 
the time now. His last fumble gave the Corin- 
thians their score—and he may give them 
another.”’ 

‘*He’s played before, hasn’t he?’’ asked Mr. 
El] wood. 

‘*Yes, but never in a first eleven game. -And 
he always got rattled. I was in hopes that he’d 
outgrow it—but no.’’ 

“Tt’s bad judgment to put in at quarter-back 
a boy who gets rattled,’’ observed Mr. Elwood. 

‘*Yes, Ackerman hesitated a good while over 
it: but the only other possibility seemed too 
undeveloped, and anyway, he wanted to give 
Thorne this chance.’’ 

The Pythians were cheering now, for their 
team was successfully withstanding the Corin- 
thian attack. Again the Corinthians made 
ready to kick; again Thorne dropped back to 
be ready for the catch. Hunter sent the ball 
spinning high and far. Three of the Corinthian 
linemen, breaking through, rushed dowr under 
it; and Thorne wavered back and forth un- 
steadily, with arms outstretched and face turned 
upward. 

The ball fell just as the foremost Corinthian 
came plunging in. It slipped through Thorne’s 
agitated hands, and the Corinthian runner 
dropped on it almost at the same moment that 
Ackerman, speeding up, dropped on him. 

There was another delighted yell from the 
Corinthian side of the field. All round Scar- 
borough the Pythians were expressing their 
disgust. 

“Oh, it’s too bad’? Mr. Elwood said to Mr. 
Burns. ‘‘I feel sorry for the boy.’’ 

“*He’s so rattled now that really the kindest 
thing would be to take him out,’’ answered 
Mr. Burns, 

‘*Hunter’s very accurate in his kicking. One 
more punt from him will put the ball on about 
the five- yard line; and if Thorne fumbles 
then —’’ 

‘*He’s not going to have the chance. See!’’ 

There was a lull in the game. Ackerman, 
with a friendly arm across Thorne’s shoulders, 
was leading him toward the Pythian side line. 
The boy looked woebegone, but Ackerman was 
trying to cheer him, and shoved him into the 
group of substitutes with a pat on the back and 
the words, ‘‘It’s all right, old man!’’ 

And then he said, ‘‘Come along, Colling- 
wood !’” 

Scarborough swallowed then a lump of jeal- 
ousy. He found himself hatefully wishing that 
Louis would ‘‘flunk’’ as badly as Thorne had 
done. The comments that he heard gave him 
a little satisfaction, they were so distrustful. 

“T’m afraid they’ll break the boy in two,’’ 
Mr. Elwood said. ‘‘He’s so little, so light.’’ 

**They won’t break him in two,’? Mr. Burns 
answered. ‘‘But he is inexperienced, and it’s 
a hard test for a youngster’s nerve.’’ 

And indeed at that moment Louis’s heart was 

palpitating a good deal. But Ackerman had 
his arm over his shoulder,—just as with Thorne, 
—and as they walked slowly together across the 
po gave him some calming and encouraging 
alk. 
‘Remember that signal, fifty-nine, seventy- 
five, eighteen, Lou, and use it on a third down 
if we’re a comfortable distance from our goal. 
It’s the fake, you remember, and maybe we 
can get another score. You're all right. Poor 
old Thorne was a little off his feed to-day.’’ 

Ackerman had never called him Lou before. 
It was the right moment to begin. Louis went 
to his place in the back field. The elevens lined 
up. Then, although it was only first down, 
— for the Corinthians dropped back to 

ic 

Louis had a moment in which to hurry to a 
position for receiy ing the ball. His nerves were 
quivering ; this was what he had dreaded. They 
were going to put him to the hardest test at 
once, before he had had a single play in which 
to warm up. 

The partizans of both teams were quiet. 
Louis stood back on his own five-yard line, 
waiting. Ackerman played as far back, too, 


small 
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but wide away from him, and every one knew | 


that the ball would not go to Ackerman. 
Hunter kicked, and the ball took its high and 
whirling flight. Louis ran a few steps forward, 


and then, with his feet well planted, stood to | 


catch. He was vaguely aware that two or three 


Corinthians were rushing down upon him, and | 


that Ackerman was running in to his support; 
but he did not take his eyes from the ball. 

It fell in his arms, and he hugged it to 
his breast. At the same instant Ackerman 
bowled over the Corinthian who was about 
to tackle, and was himself hurled headlong. 
Louis leaped over Ackerman. The two Cor- 
inthian ends were converging on him, and 
one of them, McClure, dived forward for the 
tackle. Louis went down, but his fall broke 
McClure’s grip, and he had struggled to his 
feet before he was again thrown by the other 
end. He had made about five yards, and the 
Pythians were cheering and dancing about and 
tossing up their caps in joyous relief from the 
apprehension of defeat. 

Louis lost no time. ‘‘Thirty-three, nineteen, 
twenty-one, seven!’’ he shouted, as soon as he 
found his feet ; and the team rallied round him, 
and he started the play almost before the Corin- 
thians were in position. 

Ackerman took the ball and gained five yards 
through center. And again Louis’s voice rang 
out shrill, insistent. The Pythian eleven were 
suddenly alert, responsive to this rapid general- 
ship. Exhilaration had succeeded panic, and 
in one swift play after another, while their 
supporters on the side lines followed and cheered 
and pranced, they drove the Corinthians steadily 
up the field. But time was called before they 
had made another score. 

Then the followers of the game swarmed out 
on the field and took possession of the players. 
There was hardly any one who did not have 
his group of friends to escort him to the athletic 
house, to congratulate him or condole. 

Louis was particularly a center, but Morrill 
and Baldersnaith pushed their way up to him, 
—both of them in football costume, for the 
second Corinthian eleven was about to have its 
practice now,—and reproached and congratu- 
lated him all in a breath. 

“O you villain, you rascal!’ cried Morrill, 
throttling him affectionately. ‘‘You infant phe- 
nomenon !’’ 

“It wasn’t kind of you, Lou, it wasn’t, 
really,’’ said Baldersnaith. ‘‘Think how much 
better Thorne would be feeling if you’d muffed 
that punt !’’ 

‘*Thorne played a good game the first half,’’ 
said Louis, stoutly. ‘‘I hope he isn’t feeling 
bad.’’ 

‘*There’s one thing,’’ said Morrill to Balder- 
snaith, ‘‘that we can be glad of. I guess the 


second Pythians have lost their prize package.’’ 
“‘Thope Langforth writes him up in good style 









in a sheltered notch 
between Horeb and Jeri- 
cho, an ancient structure of logs 
with a slab lean-to. Round it 
are dwarf pines, the second 
growth of the slaughtered pri- 
meval forest, with here and there 
a giant hardwood tree left by the 
woodsman’s ax. It is a lonely 
spot,—a dismal spot,—but it did 
not seem so to young Tom Mosher, 
known no other home. 

On a clear, keen January morning his father 
roused him at dawn. 

“*Tt’s just the day to go to the settlement after 
supplies,’’ the old man said. ‘*Swallow your 
flapjacks, and get started, bub.’’ 

Tom ate a hasty breakfast, and hurried into 
the lean-to. From a peg overhead he took down 


ST HE Mosher cabin stands 











who had 


| ‘*grandsir’s’’ sled, a home-made, red-painted 


| affair, 


short, squat and very strong. Its age 
was attested both by the hand-forged runners, 
still bearing marks of the hammer, and the 


| legend deeply carved on its top: 





HABAKKUK MOSHER 
1820 
His SLED. 

‘*Now, Tom,’’ said his father, as the two 
bound on the rolls of peltries, ‘‘you go straight 
down the notch to the freighters’ road and stop 
at your uncle’s for dinner. You can get back 
there for supper, and home to-morrow. There’s 
a good crust, but don’t try short cuts.’’ 

‘*And don’t go sledding down the old wood 
road,’’ his mother broke in. 

Tom said nothing, for he had other plans, 
and at sixteen youth is often secretive, especially 
when bent on a forbidden adventure. Why 
tramp fifteen miles, he argued to himself, when 
by the ten-mile route he could coast more than 
half the distance at the speed of an express- 
train? But he was careful to conceal his plan 
from his parents. 

Eb and Mary, the younger children, insisted 
upon ‘‘going a piece’? with him. He could not 
well refuse without arousing suspicion, but a 
mile down the notch he sent them back, and the 
moment they were out of sight, turned sharply 





for the Mirror this time,’’ said Baldersnaith. 


**Get out!’ said Louis, giving him a shove; 
and, as it happened, it was into Scarborough 
| that he pushed him. 

Scarborough turned. ‘‘Oh, hello, Baldy !’’ 
| he said. And then, after a moment’s hesitation 
and with some constraint, he said to Louis, 





“That was good work, Collingwood. You 
saved the day for us.’’ 


“Oh, thanks.’’ Louis looked pleased. 
I wasn’t in it long enough to make mistakes.’’ 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 





IN FIVE SECONDS MORE HE WAS BUMPING DOWN 


THE RAVINE. 


But he walked alone, and he felt lonely. 
wished he had not congratulated Louis. After 
| having hoped so hatefully that the boy would 
| make a failure, it seemed hardly honest to con- 
gratulate him on his success. And yet he had 
spoken on a sincere impulse. Scarborough 


understand himself. 


moody and dejected. It was not any better | 
to be really on the spot and see other fellows 


about them and hear the applause for their 

efforts from a distance. 

He felt very lonely. 

moment later when Smythe joined him. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 








up the side of Mount Horeb, 
heading for the old wood road on 


the opposite slope. In fancy he 
felt himself rushing down the | 
smooth, snow-covered declivity 
that skirted the mountainside, the 
sled carrying him almost into | 
the ‘‘settlement’’ at Bent’s Cor- 
ners before its momentum was 
checked by the rising ground. 
True, there were two sharp turns 
on the downward way, but he had no doubt 
that he could make them without difficulty. 

Dodging stumps and thickets, the boy climbed 
steadily upward. ‘Two days of rain on the great 
| depth of snow, followed by the hardest frost of 
the winter, had resulted in a crust almost as 
thick and strong as a sheet of ice. 

Eleven o’clock found him at the deserted 
lumber-camp, whence he hurried to the road that 
led, a mere pencil-mark through the ragged wil- 
derness, to the valley, three thousand feet below. 

Tom carefully placed himself across the 
peltries on his sled, with his right leg extended 
like a rudder behind, and prepared for a six-mile 
coast. At the last moment he had to confess 
that the disused roadway looked very narrow 
and very steep, and the stumps and trees on 
each side were menacing dangers that might 
be hard to avoid. 
were at least three short up grades to check 
his speed, and that the route nowhere ran 
straight down, but always skirted the slope, | 
which it half-encircled. 

In any event, it was too late to draw back 
now, for he was off. 

Steadily gathering speed, the old sled slipped | 
away, past many a maple, oak and hickory 


the valley at his right. 
A mile lay behind him, and his speed slack- | 
ened as he ascended ‘‘the hump.’’ There he 





| saw the old log chute running straight down to 


the river; and then he was rushing away faster 
than before on the long curve leading to Foster’s 
sheep pasture. 

Tom drew in his breath. The turn below 
was the real danger-point, for to go straight 
ahead meant to hurtle out into the open pasture, 


Be Sa 


“But | 
| mountain, 
Scarborough drifted away with the crowd. | way from thicket to thicket, and had paused to 








rn 


sloping steeply at an angle of almost forty 
degrees, with the limestone quarry at its foot. 
But so far there had been little difficulty in 
steering, for the center of the roadway was 
now a smooth hollow, as if transformed by 
nature into a scientific speedway. 

Now he was two hundred rods from the turn, 
and now making the first bend. What was that 
ahead, directly in the path? ‘Tom gave a 
mighty yell. An old bobcat, a veteran of the 
had started to lope across the open 





survey the valley at his feet, 
with his back toward a danger 
he could not possibly foresee. 


Hearing Tom’s shout, he 
glanced over his shoulder, 


arched his back, and leaped 
straight in air as the flying sled 
came upon him. 
Beneath that whirlwind of 
vibrating, dagger-like claws, 
* Tom threw himself flat on his 
face, his leg rising to receive a 
vicious stab as the wildcat car- 
romed off, turned a somersault, 
and dashed away up the moun- 


tainside, spitting and growl- 
ing. 
Then, in only a fraction of 


the time required to tell of it, 
the lad felt briers and bushes 
tearing at his head and shoul- 
ders, and next shot out into 
the treeless pasture, |eaded 
straight for the quarry, a half- 
mileaway. Owing to the inter- 
ference of the frightened cat, 
he had stopped steering, had 
failed to make the turn, and 
was now rushing headlong 
toward the very peril he had 
planned from the start to avoid. 

His first impulse was to roll 
off the sled, but on that icy 
slope he knew that he could not 


He check himself, but would fall straight down 


and over the ledge of rocks. So, instead, he 
dug his left toe into the hard surface, and strove 
to edge away, so as to clear the farther corner 
of the quarry and enter a ravine that made off 
from the pasture to the southeast. Such a 


began to think that perhaps he did not quite | course was bad enough, but infinitely to be 


preferred to a sheer fall of fifty feet upon the 


Anyway, walking back to the school he felt | conical roofs of the kilns. 


Any one who has ever tried to steer a sled 


| diagonally across a steep and slippery slope 


doing things, succeeding, than it was to wonder | knows the difficulty 


| his homespun clothing. 


But he reflected that there | 


involved, and in Tom’s 
case it was increased a hundred per cent. by 


| the terrific speed with which he had entered 
He was even glad a} 
|sled in the right direction, 


In a second he had turned the 
but it slued so 
violently as nearly to throw him off. 

He bore down with half his weight, till the 
leather was worn through on the toe of his 
extended foot. ‘Thus he worked his way across 
two-thirds of the upper face of the quarry, but 
a fall into its farther corner seemed inevitable. 
Two or three seconds would now decide his fate. 

The pasture, although cleared years before, 
was far from being perfectly smooth. Here 
and there an old stump protruded from the 
snow, but they were minor dangers, which 
Tom could do nothing to avoid. Twice, by 
what seemed almost a miracle, he shot past 
seraggly monsters that would have fatally in- 
jured him had he struck them squarely; and 
then, as he was almost upon, although nearly 
past, the quarry, the sled ran into the deep 
hollow caused by an overturned tree of long ago. 

It was barely ten feet above the yawning 
chasm. The shock turned the sled half on its 
side, but it righted against the snow-padded 
roots, the sluing was checked, and Tom flew 
by the corner of the quarry, so close to it that 
he caught a glimpse of the bottom. 

In five seconds more he was bumping down 
the ravine. This was no cleared road, but a 
narrow gorge so cluttered with huge stones and 
bushes that he could not have gone a dozen feet 
and lived, but for the deep mantle of snow. 

Branches whipped his face and twigs tore at 
Fortunate was it that 
grandsir had built the sled of stoutest seasoned 
hickory, seemingly twice as heavy as was 
necessary, and that the years had not detracted 
appreciably from its strength, for never was 
sled subjected to a harder test. Tom hung on 
grimly, waiting for the end. 

The ravine, two hundred yards down the 
mountain, made a sharp turn to the right. The 
sled ran straight at the slope ahead, mounted 
it for a score of feet, turned over, and its rider 
was pitched off sidewise, falling to the bottom, 


the pasture. 


| where he lay unconscious for a half-hour. 


At nightfall a ragged lad, with blood-smeared 
hands and face, limped painfully into Bent’s 
Corners, dragging a battered but still serviceable 
sled. 


copse, with now and then an open glimpse of | Old Doctor Phillips patched him up, whim- 


sically congratulating him upon the alleged fact 
that corn pone and side-pork always make 


| strong bones, else his would have been shat- 


tered. Then the boy bartered his peltries for 
molasses, coffee, gunpowder and calico, as 
directed, and was given a shake-down in the 
annex of the country store. The next morning 
he caught a ride on a freighter’s sleigh to the 
mouth of the notch, and thence dragged his 
bruised limbs homeward. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ecretary Straus is fostering the export of one 
article in which a balance of trade favorable 
to the United States is exceedingly important 
and has never existed. The article is anarchists. 
ps ps a thousand feet long are promised within 
a few years. A firm of Irish ship-builders 
is making preparations to lay the keel of such a 
vessel next year. ‘The biggest ships now afloat 
are less than eight hundred feet long. 
| geen it is only six years since St. Pierre, 
Martinique, was destroyed by the eruption 
of Mont Pele, the islanders have begun to 
rebuild the city. Steamers call at the port, 
and business is slowly resuming, so short is the 
memory of a great terror, or so indifferent are 
the people to a rarely recurring danger. 
bjections to the long cruise of the battle-ship 
fleet have never been numerous, but if 
any patriot needs to hear ardent applause of it 
he should consult the parents who have been 
accustomed to help the children at their home 
lessons. Thanks to the voyage and the conse- 


quent publicity, these fathers and mothers now 


know almost as much about geography as their 
boys and girls do. 


jon hundred thousand dollars have been 
appropriated by Congress as indemnity to 
the Roman Catholic Church in the Philippines 
for damage’ to church property occupied by 
American soldiers during the Filipino insurrec- 
tion. In old times all institutions took their 
chances in time of war, and none was reimbursed 
by the victorious combatant. We have a better 
idea nowadays of those rights of property which 
survive all wars and changes of government. 

cartoon in the Chicago News illustrates the 

cause of much of the failure of public busi- 
ness. Mr. Busyman is represented in one picture 
before a line of candidates for the position of 
office boy ; he is considering their qualifications 
carefully. In another picture he is buried in 
work at his desk. Behind him a disreputable 
person is saying, ‘‘I want to be alderman.’’ 
‘‘All right,’’ says Mr. Busyman, over his 
shoulder. ‘‘I’ll vote for you if you'll get out 
and let me alone. I’m busy.’’ 


Bs all over the country will envy the pupils | 


of a new school that has been opened in 
New York. The teacher is the clown of a 
large variety theater, who teaches professional 
clowning to bright boys and girls who are ready 
to study hard. 
are enrolled. The clown is so busy that he has 
to conduct his school by correspondence, but he 
expects to have a ‘‘graduation’’ and address 
the successful pupils. Meanwhile amateur 
clowning thrives in all the schools of the world. 
lans are being formed to erect a great memo- 
rial to Shakespeare in London to celebrate 
the three hundredth anniversary of his death, 
which falls on April 23, 1916. People all over 
the world will have opportunity to contribute 
to the erection of this visible symbol in honor 
of the poet who wrote: 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded 
Leave not a rack behind. 


ees. not financial, but of the type which 
stampede cattle on the plains, are respon- 
sible for more loss of life at fires than any other 
cause. The people in the burning building lose 
their self-control, and are moved by the brute 
instinct of self-preservation, regardless of the 
consequences to others. In the Collinwood 
school all was orderly until the head of the 
procession reached the door. There was an 
obstruction and a pressure from behind. Then 
panic! The more those in the rear pressed 
forward in their frenzy, the more impossible 
was escape. The same thing would have hap- 
pened if the imprisoned throng had been grown 
men instead of school children. 
H wide-spread is the interest of working 
men in one another’s welfare, and how 
great their readiness to lend a hand in a time 
of trouble, has been most touchingly shown by 
the fund lately raised for one Massachusetts 
labor leader who was wounded, and for the 


Two hundred and fifty children | 








| Shots of an insane man. Both men were engaged 
| in the discharge of their duty to organized labor 
| at the time they were shot. The fund has come 
| from every state in the Union, and from labor 
| organizations representing almost every depart- 
ment of industry. The total of nearly ten 
thousand dollars is a very substantial token of 
a feeling of brotherhood. 
| — 
yes English newspapers are conducting lim- 
| Y erick competitions which have all the essen- 
| tial characteristics of lotteries. Each person 
who sends in the missing line of the limerick 
must send also sixpence. If his line wins the 
prize he gets several pounds. 
usually send their sixpence by postal order. 
The sale of sixpenny postal orders during about 
three months of last year was nearly five and 
a half millions greater than usual, and the sale 
continues to increase. The boys and girls of 
| the United Kingdom are becoming so demoral- 
| ized by the competitions that the National 
Anti-Gambling League has published a memo- 
rial urging upon Parliament an amendment of 
the law to prevent such lotteries in the future. 


* ¢ 


READY ANSWER. 


Over to-day the to-morrow bends 
With an answer for each acted prayer. 
George S. Burleigh. 


* ¢ 


PROGRESS AT PANAMA. 


he rate at which the dirt is at last flying 
at Panama is such that nothing but the 
wet climate prevents the whole canal zone 


The competitors | 


~~ | family of another who was killed, by the revolver | atsight. The anarchist is not punished until he 


|has done some overt act, and then only after 
| he has been tried by orderly process and con- 
victed ; but he can be banished from the country 

| if he is an alien. 

| When the civilized governments unite for his 

| suppression, as they must do in the near future, 


| the anarchist will have to abandon his pernicious 


principles or find refuge in some savage land 
| where government does not exist. 

| 

| * © 

A MEMORY LESSON. 


Forget the slander that you hear 


} Before you can repeat it. 


Selected. 


* ¢ 


THE WOMEN KNEW BETTER. 


merica is slightly weary of the literary 
A emissaries from Europe who come to teach 
us how to conduct our government. Yet 
now and again we are compensated by the 
humorous spectacle of a European theory sailing 
full tilt upon an American fact which the 
doctrinaire navigator does not suspect is there. 
Then we have a laugh and return unchastened 
and unreformed to our private provincial way 
of doing things. 

Last month a Dutch reformer came to instruct 
us. He threw unkind remarks at the statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World, and the bronze 
lady did not say a word in reply. Then he 
encountered American women assembled in a 
large, attentive audience, and a humorous thing 
happened. 


vote; that in America their power is immense, 





from being marked by a pillar of cloud by day. 

The number of cubic yards of dirt excavated | 
has been steadily increasing for some months. 
The daily average was eighty-eight thousand | 
in December, something over one hundred and 
four thousand in January, and more than one 
| hundred and twenty-two thousand in February. 
| The total for February was three million cubic 
| yards. It is estimated that at this rate excava- 
| tion would be completed in thirty-two months, | 
| or, allowing for emergencies, by January 1, 
} 1911. 

Both the cost of labor, in wages paid to the 
men, and the cost of housing and feeding them, 
are now considerably higher than were provided 
for in the estimates of the earlier engineers ; 
but it is the opinion of Colonel Goethals, as 
expressed to committees of Congress, that the 
cost is amply justified by the better health and 
greater contentment of the men, and by the 
larger amount of work they are accomplishing. 
Low-priced labor is notoriously the most ex- 
pensive. 

An important change in the plans of the canal 
is the location of dams and locks at Miraflores 
which the engineers had previously placed at 
La Boca. Miraflores was the original location, 
but borings showed that what had been taken 
for bed-rock was only a shallow ledge underlaid 
by soft material, and La Boca was substituted. 
More extensive borings, however, discovered 
the true bed-rock but a short distance below the 
ledge, and so the original plan will prevail. 

This will be greatly to the advantage of the 
completed canal, because the locks and dams at 
La Boca could have been shelled by a hostile 
| fleet from a distance of four miles, whereas at 
| Miraflores they will be four miles farther inland, 
and completely hidden from the coast. 





| 





* & 


NO ROOM FOR ANARCHISTS. 


ollowing the murder of a priest at the altar 
in Denver and an attempt on the life of 


the chief of police of Chicago, the Secre- 


point there were smiles.] With the men in 
command the women remain the true power 


| behind the throne. Men are helpless in their 


hands. 


in accord with the known facts. But the lec- 
turer spoiled it. He proceeded to show that if 
women get to the recognized place of power, 


teal power; the present position of the sexes 
will be reversed, and the men will be actually 
in control. 

At this point the audience laughed. The 
idea that women in America do not know their 
power, that there is any conceivable extension 
of privilege which can rob them of authority 
and put men in control, was too much for gravity. 
American men and women understand each 
other very well. The republic should be grate- 
ful to this Dutch missionary for unwittingly 
bringing to the surface the humor and sense of 
an audience of American women. 


*® 


PARTIES AND THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 
andidates of six political parties received 

( votes in the presidential election of 1904. 
Only two of the parties were represented 

in the electoral vote. Eight parties polled a 
vote in 1900 large enough to be recorded ; six of 
them failed to choose a single presidential elector. 
In national elections the great majority of the 
voters remain loyal to one or the other of the 
old political parties. Other parties are some- 


balance of power, to decide elections in the 
Fast. 

Presidential electors have cast their votes for 
a third-party candidate only twice since the 
Civil War. The first time was in 1892, when 
Mr. Weaver, the People’s party candidate, 
| carried Colorado, Idaho, Kansas and Nevada, 
'and won an elector in North Dakota and in 
Oregon. Four years later Thomas E. Watson. 








| tary of Commerce and Labor has sent a circular | Wino was a candidate for the vice-presidency 
| to all commissioners of immigration and immi- | \ itn yr Bryan on the People’s party ticket, 
— Reger eng wpe cua A ho sper |by means of a coalition with the Democrats, 
lo : r ho neath uring the deportation of | qivided with the Democratic vice-presidential 
oe Se eee candidate the electoral votes of ten states. As 


The order does not mark the beginning of a Horace Greeley died between the time of the 
new policy, but is in line with the course of 
| the department since the passage last year of 
| the new immigration law, which defines anarchy 
jand forbids admission of anarchists to the 


| country. 


year was distributed among other candidates. 
In the transition-period election of 1860 the 


’ so electoral vote was divided among one Republi- 
| Ill-balanced persons who have suffered under can, one Union and two Democratic candidates ; 


the rule of despotic government are prone to * =e OVS : * 

7 . -3):,, | Dut in 1856 Millard Fillmore, as ‘‘American’’ 
| oppose all government and to urge the killing and Whig candidate, carried Maryland, and 
of all public officers. In the United States, | ceived its electoral votes : ‘ 
| where government rests in the hands of the This year the eae of independent, or 


| people, there is not the slightest excuse for even . +. 8 
| ; : . extra party, candidates is likely to be large, but 
| the most unreasonable and unreasoning person | it is probable that all the electoral votes will go 


|to be an anarchist. The anarchical murders | |. * F 
y ‘ : either to the Democratic or to the Republican 
| done here are crimes of so horrible a character candidates as usual. 


| that it is difficult to find words adequately to 
characterize them. The crime of one who is * & 
| carried away by passion or out of his senses 
| from strong drink can be comprehended; but | THE LAW AS A FOSTER-PARENT. 
| when a man in cold blood shoots down another fforts are making in England to save boys 
| against whom he has no personal grievance, | F and girls from the streets by applying the 
and no grievance at all save that his victim is a | principles on which are based the chil- 
representative of organized society, all the forces | dren’s courts in America, namely, that no boy 
of orderly society must be used, if necessary, to | or girl under fourteen years old is wholly bad. 
| bring about his punishment. | The children’s courts here have taken the 
The anarchist, or the man of this type, is | place of careless parents in thousands of cases, 
more dangerous than a pack of wolves running | and by the exercise of a wise discretion, have 
wild—the wolves can be seen and shot. He is | set wayward boys and girls in the right path. 
like the fer-de-lance, the poisonous reptile of The British Parliament is considering a bill 
Martinique, which strikes without warning and intended both to hold neglectful parents respon- 
without provocation. The fer-de-lance is killed | sible for the conduct of their children, and to 
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provide care for children who have no parents. 
The bill is really a codification and summary 
of the child legislation of the past, with such 
additions as enlightened experience has shown 
to be necessary. It begins with the infant, by 
providing penalties for ‘‘overlaying,’’ or the 
careless smothering of babies sleeping with 
their parents, and extends its protection to the 
boys and girls old enough to learn the evil lessons 
of the city streets. With admirable discretion 
it holds the parents responsible for the slight 


| misdemeanors of the child in the street, on the 
| theory that the parent should know where his 


| child is and what he is doing. 


In this way it 

is attempted to force parents to do their duty. 
Over children who have no parents the law 

and its officers must exercise parental authority, 


|the authority not merely to punish, but to 





He explained that women should not seek to 


but they do not know how to use it. [At this | 


So far the discourse seemed reasonable and | 


as voters and politicians, they will lose their | 
| other schoolhouses throughout the land, in any 





times strong enough to carry state elections in | 
the West and the South, and by holding the | 


advise and to assist to better things. Accord- 
ingly, juvenile criminals are to be treated as if 
they had erred through ignorance, and an effort 
is to be made to teach them a better way of life. 

As there is general agreement on the necessity 
of such legislation, the bill is likely to pass. 
It is one of the products of the broadly human 
spirit of modern times—it might be called the 
blossoming of the spirit of Christianity—which 
recognizes the tendency of humanity to err and 
the importance of suspending judgment and 
giving the erring another chance. 


¢ ¢ 


A LESSON FOR ALL. 


y the burning of a schoolhouse in Collin- 
B wood, Ohio, the other day, more than one 
hundred and seventy children lost their 
lives. They had practised a regular fire-drill ; 
they marched out, as usual, singing; and their 
teachers kept their heads and acted promptly 
and heroically. Three things, however, were 
more powerful than training and courage. A 
partition obstructed access to the door ; the fire- 
drill as practised led to one exit only, instead 
of to both; and there were no adequate fire- 
escapes. 
The conditions in the Collinwood schoolhouse 
were no different from those in hundreds of 


one of which a similar horror may occur at any 
time unless measures are at once taken to pre- 
vent it. It is the imperative duty of every 
parent who has a child in school anywhere in 
America personally to satisfy himself at once 
of these things: 

Is your child’s schoolhouse provided with 
fire-escapes ? 

Do the doors open outward, and are they 
always unlocked while school is in session? 

Is the fire-drill practised regularly and at 
unexpected times? 

It is not enough to leave these questions to 
the school committee or the building inspector, 
state or city. The only sure way to know that 
things are as they should be is to make a per- 
sonal inspection. No parent performs his whole 
duty who neglects to do it. 


* @ & 


pe age liability, under English law, is a se- 
rious matter. When a workman is injured, 
even if the “accident” may be partly his own 
fault, he is entitled to receive a specified sum, 
based on his average earnings. If he dies as the 
result of his injury, his dependents receive as 
much as he would earn in three years. The ques- 
tion what are a man’s earnings was lately decided 
by the English court of appeal. A waiter in a 


| restaurant-car on a railway was actually paid by 





popular vote in November, 1872, and the meet- | 
ing of the electors, the Democratic vote of that | 





his employers twenty-five shillings a week; but he 
usually received ten or twelve shillings a week 
more as “tips.” The court decides that his tips 
were a part of his earnings, although they did not 
come from his employers, who must pay to the 
dead waiter’s heir one hundred and fifty-six times 
all that he earned in a week—about fourteen hun- 


» | dred dollars in all. 


he post-office appropriation bill, as reported to 

the House of Representatives, provides for an 
expenditure of two hundred and twenty million 
dollars for the postal service in the fiscal year 
1908-9. The anticipated deficit was not mentioned 
by the chairman of the committee; but probably 
all of the huge sum of expenditure with the excep- 
tion of ten or twelve millions will be paid by the 
people for postage on their letters, newspapers 
and packages. It is an interesting fact that the 
expenditure of the United States for the postal 
service exceeds that of Great Britain, France and 
yermany combined. 


eee is a more serious ailment than 
is commonly supposed, if the mortality sta- 
tistics of the Bureau of the Census are correct. 
The number of deaths from it in the area covered 
by the reports of the bureau is greater than the 
mortality from scarlet fever or from measles, and 


| it increased about fifty per cent. in 1906 over the 


rate of 1905. The bureau calls attention to the need 
of precautions to prevent the spread of the dis- 


| ease such as are taken in cases of scarlet fever, if 





not in measles. —— 
A specially constructed derelict-destroyer has 
recently been launched from a Virginia ship- 
yard. The vessel is nominally a revenue cutter, 
but its work will be the destruction of derelicts 
and other accidental obstructions to navigation. 
For this purpose the vessel has been designed 
with great coal-carrying capacity and the ability 
to keep the open sea in all weather. 
pore Italy, Belgium and Switzerland formed, 
many years ago, a “Latin Union,” the purpose 
of which was uniform coinage. They adopted 
the “double standard” of gold and silver, and 
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ow into 


the coins of each country circulated legally in 
all the countries of the union. In 1876 the coinage 
of silver was discontinued, and later each govern- 
ment excluded all except its own coins from circu- 
lation. Since that time no silver coins, even of the 
smaller denominations, have been minted except 
by agreement among the four governments. In 
1902 they sanctioned the issue of specified amounts 
of small coins by each government, to be spread 
over a period of six years. They have lately con- 
eluded a new agreement for a ten-year period. 
France may coin three hundred and eighty million 
franes during that time in two-franc, one-franc 
and half-frane pieces,—say forty-, twenty- and ten- 
cent coins,—and will use for that purpose its 
five-frane coins, thus diminishing its stock of legal- 
tender silver. It intends to use the profit on this 
coinage to substitute nickel small coins for the big 
bronze sous. Many ofthe countries of Continental 
Europe already have nickel coins, but Great 
Britain still sticks to its heavy and cumbersome 
pennies. 
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A YOUNG MOTHER OF MANY VIRTUES. 


t is good for the new generation to study the 
records of an earlier time, but the girls of to- 
day often find them dull reading. Least of all 
would they be likely to linger over tombstones by 
way of gaining examples for emulation. But 


occasionally a tombstone inscription is a real | 


human document. 

Such is one to be found in the picturesque 
churchyard of Old Bruton Church, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. This is the church which shared last 
fall the honors of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Jamestown. The church itself 
was completed in 1683. The quaint old record 
informs us that on November 29th of that year it 
was ordered “yt all ye Inhabitants of ye Parish do 
for the future repair thither to hear divine Serv- 
ice.’ The dedication was celebrated by other 
functions than the purely religious ones, since 
two barrels of tar, each containing twenty-eight 
gallons, were purchased by the parish for the 
ceremony. 

The epitaph gains much of its beauty from the 


contrast it presents between the youth of the girl- | 


wife and the maturity of her virtues, and much 


also from a certain sincerity of phrase which gives | 


the impression of truth not always conveyed by 
mortuary praise. It runs thus: 

Here Lyes Interred the 
Remains of Mary Purdie Wife of 
Alext Purdie Printer who departed 
This Life On Saturday y® 28, of March 
1772 in the 27 year of her age. She left 
Behind her four sons Jas Hugh Alext 
and William, and by her side lie Jane 
a dear little Daughter who did not 
quite attain her second year. She 
was a virtuous loving, frugal and 
discreet wife, an affectionate, though 
discerning Mother, one of the best 
of Mistresses. As Friend and Ac 
quaintance, she possessed the Qua 
lifications which render that Con 
nection valuable for she was Sen 
sible Prudent Generous and 
honest hearted no deceit lay un 
der her Tongue. Her husband 
in Gratitude for the ardent affection 
she bore him the genuine esteem he 
had for her and in Justice to her 
Virtues caused this stone to be 
placed over her. 
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OVERSTEPPING THE CIRCLE. 


**T Jello! What are you, sis—a hat-rack?” Kent | 


Willard asked, as he came up the steps and 
found Esther chatting with one of the university 
students. 


Esther dropped her caller’s hat as if it had | 


burned her fingers. 

“Pshaw, Miss Willard!” its owner protested. 
“That hat is honored by having you pet it.” 

“I wasn’t petting it. I didn’t know I had it in 
my hands,” said Esther, quickly; but Kent had 
already walked on into the house with a manner 
that left his sister feeling rebuked. 

When she followed him, a little later, the first 
thing she said was, “Kent Willard, you were rude 
to call me a hat-rack.” 


“Look here, Esther, tell me this. Would you | 


reach into a fellow’s pocket and take out any- 
thing?” 

“Of course not!”—indignantly. “If you mean 
my having his diary, I just caught it out of his 


hand. He flourished it round, and said there was | 


one page all about me.” 

“T didn’t know you had his diary,” Kent an- 
swered, dryly. “Look at this,” he broke off, 
pushing back his hair and showing a stubby lock, 
cropped close to the forehead. “Sue Bronson cut 
that off when I was drawing in the study-room. 
One of the girls dared her. Oh, that’s funny, is it? 
Well, ’tisn’t the hair I care about, but how would 
she like it if I did the same thing to her?” 

“H’m! You'd better not try it.” 

“It would serve her right. You girls draw a 
cirele round yourselves when it comes to our taking 
liberties, but if you don’t stay inside your circle, 
you needn’t expect us fellows to respect it.” 

“O Kent, you’re too fussy!” ; 

“Is this fussy, then? Madge Holton sneaked 
my Latin book out of my coat pocket and took out 
# note that Roger Danforth had written me in 
class, and then she wouldn’t give it up. She said 
twas her motherly duty to see what kind of notes 
I was getting in school, and all such stuff. Iknew 
she'd feel mighty embarrassed if she did read it,— 
twas nothing for her to see,—so I tried to get it 
away. 

“This was all on the street, mind you, coming 


from school, and when she coulkin’t keep it from | 


me any other way, she dropped it into the neck of 








her waist—one of those buttoned-behind affairs. 
She’ll have to undress to get it out, and she’ll feel 
cheap enough if she reads it, too. I tell you, I | 
was disgusted, and when I walked up here, and 


fellow’s hat, I said to myself that you are all alike.” | 

“But such a different thing! And Madge went 
too far, of course, but don’t you know that a girl 
does those things just to flatter a boy—to make 
him feel how important he is?” 

“Well, a girl makes one large mistake if she 
does,” was the emphatic answer. ‘We may laugh 
and seuffie with her, and pretend to think she’s 
cute, but her stock goes down just the same, you 
mark my words.” 
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A GOOD MORNING’S WORK. 
ae Francis Drake, the first English captain 


to circumnavigate the globe in an English | 





| ship, was a man of inflexible purpose, who allowed 
| hothing to stand in the way of his great enter- 
| prises. One Sunday morning during this famous 
voyage, which Capt. Jack Brand has described in 
his recent book, “The Free Lances,”’ at sermon- 
time Drake displaced the chaplain of the Pelican, 
saying that he was minded to preach himself. 


He called to their memories the fate of a muti- | 
neer, Master Thomas Doughty, whom he had exe- 
cuted a short time before. He told the men that 
| discords must cease now and hereafter. 

“T must have the gentleman to haul and draw 
with the mariner and the mariner with the gentle- 
man,” said he. “I would know him that would 
| refuse to set his hand to a rope at command.” 
| If there were any who did not choose to come 
| with him under the hard conditions which he set 
| before them, he would offer them free passage to 
| England in the little Marygold, which he would 

turn over to them. 

“But let them take heed,” he added, with grim 
and ferocious purpose, “that they go homeward, | 
| if I see them in my way I will surely sink 
-hem.” 

Then he turned to the principal officers and im- 
mediately reduced them to the ranks. Next, 





saw my own sister patting and smoothing another | ~ 





singling out those whom he believed to be per- 
sisting in traitorous intentions, he called them by | 
name, and declared his penne of meting out to | 
them the punishment of Doughty. | 

With the assistance of a few trusty men, in- | 
cluding Tom Moone, his old carpenter, who com- 
manded one of the smaller boats, he cowed the | 
whole party, so that in terror they prostrated 
| themselves before him, begging his pardon, and 
promising to be true and loyal men thereafter, 
whatsoever might betide. 

Keeping them on tenter-hooks of anxiety for a 
| time, Drake accepted their professions, and mag- 
nanimously restored the officers to duty. 
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ROOSEVELT AND TAFT AS “IT.” 


he small boy’s description of his father is | 

always interesting and sometimes Hlumina- 
ting. When one of President Roosevelt’s boys 
entered school in Washington for the first time, 
the teacher asked the usual questions as to his 
parents. ‘What does your father do?” she in- 
quired, after the boy had given the name. In 
surprise, the lad looked up and exclaimed, ““Why, 
he’s ‘it’!” Secretary Taft’s boy, Charlie, who went 
with his father on his recent trip round the world, 
has described for the New York 7riiune how his 

parent behaves as “it.” 
| “One evening,” he says of their stay in Manila, 
| “we had a crowd in, and were playing a great 
game where all sit if chairs placed in a circle, 
| except the one who is ‘it,’ and he stands in the 
| center, blindfolded. Each person has a number 
| and the trick is that two numbers are called, and 
| the ones having those numbers must rush across 
the circle and change chairs with the other person 
| before the one in the center can rush into the 
| vacant chair. 

“When father was ‘it’ and blindfolded he used 
| to grab hold of the first one he could, and then 
| holding the person with one hand, grope round 
| with the other until he found the vacant chair, 
| and then sat in it. It made lots of fun.” 





| 
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| A RAPID COUNTER. 

| Jt is not every one who proves the ineffectualness 
of insomnia cures at seven years of age; that is 

| why a youngster’s experience, as the Louisville 

| Courier-Journal records it, seems remarkable 

| enough to quote. 


The father of the lad, who was about seven 
| years old, was a physician, and when the child 
| found difficulty in getting to sleep, was ready with 
advice. 
| “ll tell you something that will soon put you to 
| sleep,” he said. “You begin and count slowly up 
to one hundred, and then another hundred, and so 
on, and before you know it you’ll be sleeping. 
Try it to-night when you go to bed.” 
Everything remained quiet that night until the 
father went to retire. As he passed the boy’s bed 
| a little voice piped: 
“ Papa!” 


| 





“Ves, my boy.” | 

“What comes after trillions?” 

But the wakeful youngster’s query was not an- 
swered; his father had vanished into his own | 
bedroom. 
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HOPELESS CASE. 


he story is told of a Dutchman who certainly 
needed the services of the far-famed “lady 


| 


| assistance. | 
| He was assigned to a seat in the coach which 
| obliged him to ride backward ey 4 the Black 
| Forest. At the first stopping-place he asked the 
| postmaster to give him another seat, saying it 
made him ill to ride backward. | 
“Ask the man opposite to change with you,” | 
said the postmaster, gruffly. | 
“But there is nobody ae to me,” com- 
plained the Dutchman, “so I cannot ask him.” 


FILLED THE BILL. 


t is better sometimes to know what not to do 
than to be possessed of all the positive informa- 
| tion of the universe. Thus was the boy of the 
Philadelphia Press story wise beyond his years. 
“Are you after the job as office boy?” asked the 
merchant. a 
“Sure!” replied the youngster. 
“Any previous experience?” 
“No, sir, nothing previous about me, an’ I don’t 
whistle.” 
| “Hang up your hat!” 
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Athletic Library. 


The only library of its 
kind in the world. 


Each book complete in itself. 
Any boy can become proficient 
by reading the book on his 
favorite sport. 
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Spaliding’s Official Baseball Guide. 
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Spalding’s catalogue of Spring and Summer Sports is | 
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A “Home 
Comfort” Stove 


Have you solved the “Home 
Comfort” problem for this 
coming summer? 





Are you planning to put the 
coal range out of commission ? 


Will you do the family boil- 
ing, stewing and frying in a 
sane and restful manner over a 
stove that keeps the kitchen cool ? 
The heat from the 
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Oil Cook Stove in the kitchen. 
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bird am I without a wing, 
Nor can I chirp, nor ery, nor sing. 
Yet when my temper’s up, I hiss 
With fierce and startling emphasis! 


No feet have I, but well content, 

1 go wherever I am sent. 

Nor feathers have I, white or black, 
Or any sort, upon my back. 

Nor eye, nor ear, nor mouth, nor head— 
Yet by the nose am often led, 

And while I follow my stern guide, 
1 learn full well life’s seamy side. 
Unlike the fabled phenix rare, 

I am not beautiful or fair, 

And not by years, but every hour, 
From ashes I renew my power. 

In every country I am prized, 
Wherever man is civilized, 

And none more honestly confess 
My solid value than the press. 


From daily toil I do not shrink, 

Yet ne’er partake of food or drink. 

I’m not for ornament, but use— 

Pray have you guessed the tailor’s goose ? 
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THE MAN AT THE FRONT. 


eyond a doubt it had 

been a great conven- 

tion. The religious 
papers had been full of it, 
and even the daily papers 
had contained columns about 
it, with condensed reports of 
the more striking utterances 
of the leading speakers. 
There had been photographs of the leaders, and 
these had found their way into the press, with 
noted names underneath. 

The speakers had considered grave problems, 
they had laid deep plans. There had been 
discussion of conditions at home and abroad. 
Great men had participated from America and 
from lands beyond the sea. It was over at last, 
and the outgoing trains were filled with clergy- 
men and lay delegates, who crowded the sleep- 
ing-cars to overflowing. 

Two noted men found themselves in the same 
car. They were both tired enough, but neither 
was able to sleep, and so for a long time they 
sat and talked. 

They had much to talk about, for both had 
been prominent in the meetings. Their names 
had appeared on the programs, with titles 
before and capital letters following. They had 
been in evidence in the discussions, sometimes 
on the same side, and sometimes opposed. They 
were glad of some things and regretted others. 
So their minds were full; and in time the con- 
versation turned to a discussion of the man 
who most of all had shown himself a great 
man during the meetings. 

‘*There is one man about whom I have been 
thinking a good deal,’’ said one of these two 
men. ‘‘Do you remember Brinkerhoff ?’’ 

“*T remember a@ man of that name who was 
in the class below me in theology. He went 
into home mission work, I think. I don’t 
remember any one else of that name.’’ 

‘*That’s the man. He has remained in that 
work. I had a talk with him, and it impressed 
me as few things did at the convention.’’ 

‘*You surprise me. He was a good fellow, 
as I recall him, but I never have thought of 
him as a great man.’’ 

‘‘Well, he is. He has spent these fifteen 
years in a little obscure field up in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. His church has thirty- 
two members. His field is approximately seven 
miles square. His salary is four hundred dollars 
a year, and he has a little farm. 

‘*He asked a little help for his people in the 
improvement of their church building, for they 
are poor and few. And I was so busy I tried 
to put him off. But something in his way of 
putting things took hold of me, and I took him 
to luncheon ; and he told me about it. 

‘‘He rides over that diocese of his in all 
weathers, carrying comfort and light to those 
scattered homes. Besides his little church, he 
has a half-dozen schoolhouses where he 
preaches. 

‘*He has sent a dozen young people to college, 
and two young men into the ministry. 

‘*He has driven out saloons, and improved 
the schools, and exalted the ideals of that terri- 
tory. He has simply leavened that district, 
and made it a bright spot on the map. 

“*T got so interested in hearing him tell of it 
that I was late at the afternoon session, and 
missed the address I had wanted most to hear, 
but I counted myself well repaid. 

‘*Every minute I found in my heart a new 
sense of admiration for the man, and a new 
measure of success and greatness. 

‘*That man has never ‘risen’ in the ministry. 
He never will rise; and I don’t know but that 
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| it will be because he is already so far above the 


rest of us. 

“It is no cant but solemn conviction when 
I say that of all the men I met at the conven- 
tion, Brinkerhoff stands out in my mind as the 
man who is doing the greatest work.’’ 


* ¢ 


GATHERING INDIA-RUBBER. 


ndia-rubber has a curious history in the arts. 
| Its common name was given to it because it 

was first used for removing pencil marks from 
paper. It is produced in most tropical lands. 
The use of it has increased until it has become 
one of the most important forest products of the 
world. It has become in many parts of the world 
an article of cultivation, but the native forests of 
the Amazon basin and of the Congo, in Africa, 
are still the source of the world’s greatest supply. 
The quantity has been greatly increased in later 
years, for the production has been stimulated by 
an advance in price. Interesting facts in regard 
to the industry in the Amazon region are given by 
one who is a native of the country and familiar 
with its productions. 


As the steamer moves along, the traveller on the | 
Amazon, or on any of its numerous navigable trib- | 


utaries, will notice little wisps of smoke risin: 
from the banks of the river. This smoke, which 


| is quite characteristic of the most fertile river- 


banks, indicates the places where the natives are 
treating the sap of the rubber-tree to prepare it 
for the market. 

The business of collecting and preparing rubber 
is carried on extensively in the he ow J of the 
Amazon. There are districts of from forty to fifty 
square miles owned and operated by one person. 
The rubber-trees are scattered more or less 


plentifully among other trees that yield no profit | 


as yet. 

When a man has secured a large tract of forest 
land for the industry, he ~~ up a rough shelter 
upon it, and engages all the Indians of the neigh- 
— » men and women, to help him in the 
work. 

They start out early in the morning to make the 
rounds of the estate, for they must get back to the 
riverside before the heat of the day becomes too 
great. They tap the trees afresh if they need it. 
attach the little tin cups for catching the sap, an 
bring home whatever sap may have been collected. 

The sap of the rubber-tree is a perfectly white 
liquid of the consistency of goat’s milk. It is 
necessary that it be converted into a solid. This 
is effected by the action of a pungent smoke which 
coagulates, or curdles, the milky fluid. For this 
use the seeds of two different kinds of palm are 
employed. Nothing else will answer the purpose. 

1¢ seeds are put in an earthen jar which has a 
narrow neck, the bottom of which is perforated 
with a number of square holes. In this the palm 
nuts are burned ; the holes in the bottom of the jar 
admit a draft and cause a dense smoke to issue 
from the neck. This is the smoke seen from the 
deck of the steamer. 

The operator takes a paddle similar to that with 
which he paddles his canoe and holds the blade of 
it over the jar. Upon it he pours the milky juice, 
cup by cup, all the time turning the blade so as to 
bring all parts of it into the smoke. The fluid is 
instantly fixed, and adheres to the wood or to the 
rubber already formed. This process goes on 
until a solid lump is formed that will weigh per- 
haps sixteen pounds. 

hen the lump has grown large enough for 
handling, a slit is cut in it, and the blade is drawn 
out. A mass of rubber is left ready for exporta- 
tion. It is the smoke used in coagulating the sa 
that gives crude rubber the dark appearance which 
is familiar. 

The natives who collect the rubber have little 
use for the article at home. They have no pencil- 
ings to erase, wear no rain-coats, have no mills to 
be supplied with belting, nor automobiles that 
require rubber tires. hey do, however, make 
laythings for their children by pouring the sap 
nto clay molds of birds, animals and fishes, and 
then crushing the clay and removing it. 


* 


CARRIED OFF BY A TIGER. 


t is not often that a person who has been in the 
| claws of a tiger can tell later how the experi- 

ence seemed to him. Mr. John Bradley, an 
English sportsman, had the good luck to escape 
with his life from such a predicament, and in his 
“Narrative of Travel and Sport” tells what the 
sensation was like. He was hunting tigers in the 
eastern part of Burma when he met with the ad- 
venture. Two other Englishmen were with him 
at the time. 


We marched along carelessly without observing 
order or caution, and were not prepared to take 
advantage of Akbar’s warning, when he exclaimed 
“Beware, sahil!” and a full-grown tiger went past 
us ata gallop. 

A straggling volley was fired after it, and al- 
though evidently not struck, the beast stopped 
and rearing up on its hind legs, clawed the bark of 
a = just as a cat scratches the leg of a chair or 
a table. 

Mr. Grant and I fired simultaneously, but with- 
out effect, and before a thought of the creature’s 
intention had_ time to flash through my mind, I 
was down under its paws. 

Seizing me by the left thigh, the tiger shook me 
as a dog shakes a rat, and then, growling horribly, 
dragged me at a tremendous rate through the thick 
undergrowth of the forest. I heard the frightened 
shouts of my companions and the report of several 
shots, and then a dizziness came over me; but I 
did not lose consciousness. 

As I was jolted through the forest, I several 
times caught hold of the trees; but the tiger, 
growling fiercely, shook me free in an instant. 
All this time, although quite calm and collected, I 
felt a strong desire to preserve my existence, and 
never for a moment ps ry that apathy with 
regard to the danger that some persons have de- 
scribed under similar circumstances. 

How long I was in the jaws of this brute I 
cannot tell. It seemed to me an age before the 
creature yey My companions afterward de- 
clared that I had been dragged at least half a mile 
from the spot where I was first seized. They fol- 
lowed as fast as they could run, and although I 
was unaware of it at the time, never lost sight 
of the beast. To this circumstance I undoubtedly 
owe my life, for had there been any delay in ren- 
dering me assistance, it must have been fatal to 
me. 

The moment the tiger halted it released my 
thigh, and seemed to be attracted by the approach 
of my companions, although as yet I did not see 
them myself. Taking advantage of this release, I 
tried to escape to the shelter of some tall bushes 
near at hand. 

In an instant and with a terrible roar the crea- 
ture pounced upon me, seizing me this time by the 
shoulder, and at the same time lacerating my chest 
with its claws. 

A shot was fired, and I heard the bullet whistle 
overhead. Fear of hitting me had caused them to 
aim too high. A second and third shot were 
equally unsuccessful; and thet ager again releasin 
me, began to lick up the blood which oozed through 
my jacket. I began to feel very faint, and could 
not suppress a groan, Several times the tiger 





dabbed his paws, apparently in play, about my 

face, but did not use its claws, fortunately for me. 
| Presently the beast seemed to be seized with a 
| sudden rage, and began to spit like an aq J cat 

at some one approaching, whose footsteps I could 
| hear, but whom I could not see, owing to my posi- 
tion, for I was lying flaton my back. There was 
the sharp bang of a rifle close to my head, a heavy 
weight fell across me, and then I comprehended 
that | friend was pulling me from under the dead 
body of the tiger. 


THE CONQUEROR 


fBY oy 
Maria Upham Drake 


bove the winds and waves the wild sea-bird 
Rests poised and fearless of the storms below ; 

Cloud messages upon his white breast glow, 
And answering thunders leave his heart unstirred. 


Unwearied, with the vagrant winds he plays 
In rhythmic rounds of ever-curving grace, 
A conqueror, triumphant over space, 

Mid silences unvexed by human ways. 


So dwells thy spirit in the upper air, 

With far horizons, dawns, and sunsets fair. 

Serene and joyous, winged by faith and love, 

Thy soul aspiring, rises far above 

| All earthly strife, sees heavenly visions rare, 
The promised joy the pure in heart may share. 





* ¢ 


A NEW VIEW OF MR. CLEVELAND. 


Tate Seay was Governor of Alabama in 1887, 
when President Cleveland visited Mont- 
gomery during his tour of the South. En- 
thusiasm over the proposed visit ran riot in 
Alabama. Before he was governor Mr. Seay had 
lived on the old family plantation near Greens- 
boro. At that time and in that section conditions 
retained much of their ante-bellum flavor, and the 
Seay family was served and loved by ex-slaves 
and their descendants, who hardly realized or 
cared that they were free. 


One of the most loyal of these faithful negroes 
was old Uncle ’Nezer, otherwise Ebenezer Seay, 
the driver of the family carriage. When Governor 
Seay went to Montgomery he hesitated whether 
to take Uncle ’Nezer along as coachman or to leave 
the faithful fellow in charge of the temporarily 
deserted home. He decided to leave ’Nezer, as 
faithful caretakers are scarcer than fancy drivers. 
To compensate the old man’s evident disappoint- 
ment, Governor Seay promised him a visit to 
Montgomery. 

Time passed, and duties engrossed the new ex- 
ecutive, ay to neglect setting a definite 
date for Uncle ’"Nezer’s ardently anticipated visit. 
When all Alabamians began to talk of Cleveland’s 
intended stop at the her tal, even Uncle ’Nezer 
heard of it in his secluded station. He resolved 
to go to Montgomery on that occasion. So he 
called in the services of his little grandson, an 
earnest pupil of the public school, and together 
they concocted an epistle that embodied striking 
incongruities—a mixture of the old and new negro: 


Mr. marse tom see, I sets down dat is i sot littel 
’nezer down ter ax yu bout dat vizit ter Mungumery 
whot I aint nuvver yit maid. You promused me i cud 
come and i no yu is er gemman of yer word but i 
Ispects dem politishuns is done pestered hit clar outen 
yer haid. i heard presdunt Clevelun is cumin ter sea 
yu-all an ef hits jess the same ter yu i wud lak ter cum 
at the same tim an sea too big bugs at 1 tim dis leves 
me wel and doin well and i hop and pray hit will fin 
yuall the same. 

iam yours trewly your obejent sarvant 
Ebenerzer seay. 


Immediately upon receiving this gentle hint, 
Governor Seay telegraphed a friend in Greens- 
boro to buy Uncle ’Nezer a new outfit and a ticket 
to Montgomery. The governor himself went to 
the station to meet his metre black friend. 

The old negro was somewhat dazed by his rapid 
transit—about twenty miles an hour—and befud- 
dled by the noise and confusion of the city. But 
his cordial welcome at the station and his warm 
—— at the house soon restored his equa- 
nimity. 

Hisold conviction that his ““Marse Tom,” always 
great, was now the greatest man alive, received 
new strength. 

When the day of Mr. Cleveland’s visit arrived, 
Governor Seay a intended to make an oppor- 
tunity to introduce Uncle ’Nezer to the President, 
thinking Mr. Cleveland might be interested in a 
fast-fading type of human fidelity, and knowing 
the old negro would prize the honor to his dying 
day; but during the brief entertainment of a 
dignitary man proposes, and late trains and unex- 
pected interruptions dispose. 

President Cleveland came, he was paraded 
beside Governor Seay in a gorgeous equipage 
driven by a pompous white coachman, he spoke, 
he received, he dined, he departed; but such 
were the exigencies of the momentous day that 
Governor Seay failed to remember Uncle ’Nezer! 

After the President’s departure, when he re- 
turned home, conscience smote the governor at 
sight of the oid man sitting on the back steps. 

“Uncle ’Nezer,” he exclaimed, “I fully intended 
to introduce you to the President, but I had_so 
much to think of that I forgot it entirely! I’m 
sorry. Did you see him?” 

“See him? Cose_I seed him, settin’ up dar 
drivin’ you, Marse Tom!” proudly exclaimed the 
old darky, who had never before seen or heard 
of a white coachman. “But I wish you hadder 
interduced me ter him, ’case den I cudder axed 
him how he lacked my ol’ job!” 


® & 
WHY VICTORINE BALKED. 


hen the Ransoms decided to break ground 
W for their new home, it was discovered 

that the turf was so solid that it could 
be broken only by the plow, so Napoleon Lazotte 
was engaged to attend to the matter. Lazotte, 
however, was much in demand for all kinds of odd 
jobs, so on the appointed day, although he ap- 
peared with his horse and plow, both of which 
he was willing to rent for the day, he explained 
that he himself had business elsewhere that would 
keep him busy for several hours. 


The plow worked well, but within half an hour 
after Napoleon’s departure the horse came to a 
standstill, and refused to budge. Pleadings and 
threats were of no avail. Half a dozen different 
persons essayed to start her, but seemingly the 
stubborn nag had taken root for all time. 

yhen Lazotte returned at noon Mr. Ransom 
reproached him for the mare’s behavior. 

“Dose Victorine,” explained Lazotte, plausibly, 
“ees lonesome for som’ conversasione hon hees 
hown tongue. Behol’, monsieur. You mus’ talk 
to heem all de taime, jus’ lak dis. Me, I vill show 
you. But me, I’ll am ’ave de misfortune to be 
busy for dese whole oY. But take heart, I leave 

ou ma Victorine, an’ I ees tole you jus’ how for 
alk to dose ’orse. Attendez, monsieur. 





“Hey!” yelled Lazotte, suddenly seizing the 
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reins. ‘“W’at for you ees sit down hon top your- 
self hall day? W’at for you ees mak shame for 
me? Gad up -_ son of som’ muskrat! Wi’at 
you soppose Vil am bought you for? W’at for 
you soppose I buy for you hall dose hoat, dose 
1ay, dose harness? For you to sat down lak hop- 
? Mais non, ma Victorine! Eet ees for you 
to tr-r-rot, to r-r-r-ron, to gallope—gallope, I say! 
Lif’ up dose laig, dose hoof, dose tail! Mak hon 
yourself som’ hump! Ron, r-r-r-ron! Hey! hey! 
ney! 
“Behol’, monsieur,” said Napoleon, lowering his 
voice and handing the reins to the renter of the 
horse, as Victorine came to life and moved off, 
‘you talk to heem jus’ lak dat—you got no more 
troub’, I assure you.” 


* © 
AN INDIAN GREETING. 


elling about the Indians of the Pacific coast 

as he found them in 1846, Mr. Paul Kane, 

the Canadian artist, tried to give an idea of 
their language as he found it at that time. The 
example which he quotes would have delighted 
Max Miiller, and it may interest some readers in 
this country. In his “Wanderings of an Artist” he 
seems not to recall any particular individual of 
the name of Clark who might have impressed the 
Indians of the Columbia River, but American 
readers will at once think of the comrade of Major 
Lewis in the famous expedition of 1803. 


I would Leong g! os a ey of the barba- 
rous language of this people, were it possible to 
represent by any combination of our alphabet the 
horrible, harsh, spluttering sounds which proceed 
from their throats, apparently unguided either by 
the tongue or lip, says Mr. Kane. It is so difficult 
to acquire a mastery of their language that none 
have been able to attain it, except those who have 
been born among them. Tyr L 

They have, however, by their intercourse with 
the English and French traders, succeeded in 
amalgamating, after a fashion, some words of each 
of these tongues with their own, and in ot ng | a 
sort of patois, barbarous enough certainly, but 
still sufficient to enable them to communicate with 
the traders. : 

This patois I was enabled after some short time 
to acquire, and could converse with most of the 
chiefs with tolerable ease. 

heir common salutation is Clak-hoh-ah-yah, 

originating, as I believe, in their ancestors having 
heard, in the early days of the fur trade, a gentle- 
man named Clar frequently addressed by his 
friends, “Clark, how are you?” ? 

This salutation is now applied to every white 
man, for their own language affords no appropriate 
expression. 


* © 


THE CAPTAIN’S REMEDY. 


young woman who recently made a trip to 
A Europe decided to consult the captain of the 
ship as to the best preventive for seasick- 

ness. Having armed herself with a letter of intro- 
duction to the officer, she waited until the ship had 
cleared Sandy Hook, says a writer in the Bohe- 
mian, and then approached him. She described 
her fears, and begged for a remedy. . 


“My dear lady,” — the captain, with an 
amused smile, ifn will not be troubled with any 
illness if you will do what I tell you. Most ladies 
confine themselves to their staterooms, and 
a incur the very — they fear. Now if 
you will stay on deck, get all the fresh air you can, 
walk up and down, take good physical care of 
yourself, and try not to think of trouble, you will 
never be seasick.” 

The lady thanked him. She followed the direc- 
tions faithfully, and when the ship ran into the 
tail end of a heavy northwest gale, she never felt 
a qualm. She appeared regularly at meals, and 
enjoyed herself thoroughly. 

s the gale was abating, she bethought her that 
it was due the captain that she should thank him 
for his good advice, and approaching the deck 
steward, entrusted him with a message asking for 
an interview. In due time the steward returned, 
saying that the captain was unable to grant her 
an interview. 

“Why not?” she questioned. 
see me?” 

“Captain’s compliments, miss,’’ said the steward, 
“but he’s suffering with a bit of seasickness, which 
’as lasted two days now, an’ he ain’t in shape to 
talk to you.” 


“Why won't he 


* ¢ 


A PAIR OF WARM MITTENS. 


farmer, hunter and guide of Moose River 

A plantation, in northern Maine, has a wonder- 

ful pair of mittens. He says that there are 

no others like them in the world. Morethan that, 

he has not been able to find any one who could 
guess from what they were made. 


Last spring some wild animal made havoe with 
Mr. Sands’ sheep. He set a trap and caught a 
earling bear, whose fur was just starting out after 
ing shed, and had reached a fuzzy state, almost 
like wool. 

The pelt was worthless as fur. The mother of 
the hunter, now past seventy, but a remarkably 
smart old lady, remembered that when she was a 
slip of a girl her mother once made a pair of 
mittens from bear’s fur. It had been many years 
since she had carded and spun, but she told her 
son to shave the bear’s pelt while she got out her 
old-fashioned hand cards. She had no trouble in 
combing the fine fur into “rolls.” Then out came 
the spinning-wheel, idle for years. A new band and 
some tallow put it in running order, and the chil- 
dren for miles round came to see the old lady 
take the soft rolls of fuzzy fur and spin it into 


yarn. 

The old lady thought that a little wool would be 
needed to give the yarn body, but such was not 
the ease. The bear’s spring coat made excellent 
yarn. From this the old lady knit some shapely 
and good-looking mittens, of which her son is 
justly proud. They are warm and soft, shed water, 
and bid fair to wear aoe gf than wool. 

A lumberman offered the owner of the mittens 
ten dollars for them, but he refused to take it. 


es 


HOW HE KNEW. 


lady who was perfectly well, but fancied she 

A was suffering from fever, called on an old 

and experienced physician to consult him. 

She described her symptoms at some length, and 
he listened patiently. At last he said: 


“I think I understand your case, madam. Sit 
perfectly still a few moments, and let me look at 


She complied, and he eyed her attentively for 
nearly a minute, glancing at his watch once or 
twice in the meantime. 

“There is nothing the matter with you, madam,” 
he said. “You haven’t the slightest indication of 
fever. Your heart-beat is perfectly normal.” 

“Why, how do you know, doctor?” she asked, 
in cg se. “You didn’t feel of my pulse.” 

“I didn’t need to,” he answered. “I counted 
the vibrations of the ostrich-feather on your hat.” 
And he bowed her out. 
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FAIRIES. 
By James P. Webber. 
never saw the fairies 
That sister reads about ; 
I’ve looked around the orchard 
And up the waterspout ; 
I've peered within the coal-bin, 
And searched mama’s clothes-press ; 
I've hunted through the garret, 
And everywhere, I guess; 
I've climbed up all the apple-trees, 
And searched the garden nooks ; 
I think the only fairies are 
Just those within the books. 


_——_<-——_—_~ 


TEDDY AND THE SQUIRREL. 
By W. F. Singleton. 


eddy is a little black-and-white terrier, 
with the stubbiest of tails sticking straight | 
up into the air, as if it were trying to 
meet his sharp little ears, that stick up, too. 
He lives in a big yard, with a house in one end | 
of it, where his master lives, and a big board | 
fence all round it, with beams running along | 
below the top on the fence-posts, for the boards | 
to be nailed to. 


| see what it was he had dropped. ‘Teddy 

liked Graham bread very much, so he sat 
down and ate the half-loaf greedily. And as for 
Dodo, he could only sit on the fence and scream. 
‘Here, cook!’? he seemed to say. ‘‘Stop 




















this dog! He is eating your 

But cook was out of the 

as he should have known, so Teddy 

feast, and Dodo had to go home 
his plunder, 


kitchen, 
had the 
without 
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FOOL SHIP. 


By Edith Perry Estes. 


et’s play a joke on Captain Snow!’’ cried | 


[" Jimmy Jones to a crowd of boys just 
out from school. ‘‘The old captain says 
| he used to play lots of tricks on that day.’’ 

“Yes, but let’s play a good one,’’ said 
| Senuner. “The captain’s had bad luck this 
| winter, and has had to cut all the wood they’ ve 
burned, ’cause they couldn’t afford to have it 
| done.”” 

‘“‘Why couldn’t we cut it on the sly? April 
| Fools’ comes on Saturday. And we might save 


up our pennies and give them a real purse with | 


real money with a string tied to it.’’ 
| ‘‘Let’s!’ they all cried. 
| it without the old captain knowing.’’ 

He must have been more than willing, for | 


Somebody threw that into the window just 
now. But they don’t catch me. I’ve played 
too many of them tricks myself. I'll let my 
first mate haul it in when she comes aboard. 
Perhaps it’ fool her !’’ 

The children had to run out quick with the 
big white sign to keep from laughing, for that 
was the pocketbook with the pennies and quar- 

ters and dimes in it. So they nailed the white 
; card up on the mizzenmast. **‘Just like a flag 
| of truce,’’ said Jimmy Jones, who liked pirate 
stories very well. 

When Aunty Snow came home she found the 


**But we can’t do | little yellow purse on the floor. 


| ‘*That’s just another A pril-fool joke,’’ groaned 


her husband from his chair, ‘‘but I wasn’t going | 
Teddy cannot get over that | when they saw Aunty Snow take the train on | to read that tag that hangs out the window, 


fence, although he would like to, and has tried | that Saturday morning, all the boys, big and | | calling me an April fool.’’ 


to many times, for over in the next yard lives 
his best playmate, Dodo. 

Dodo is no dog at all, but a big gray squirrel, 
with a huge bushy tail that flirts and quivers 
whenever he moves. 
wooden house up on the branch of 
a tree, and has a wife and a whole 
family of little squirrels up there 
with him. Dodo can run up and 
down that fence as easily as you 
can climb the stairs to the nursery, 
and he has done it many times, 
often when Teddy was very close 
behind him, for although he enjoys 
playing with Teddy, he fears him. 
Ilis favorite game is to watch from 
his tree until Teddy is looking 
the other way, then climb over the 
fence, run up close behind Teddy 
and chatter shrilly at him just a 
second. 

But one day the laugh was on 
the other side. Teddy knows why 
he is in the big yard. He is there 
to watch the house and see that no 
one comes in to steal or to hurt 
anything. Perhaps that is why he 
will not let Dodo stay there. One 
day, when Teddy was away down 
at the end of the yard, Dodo came 
ever and thought he would go in 
and see what there was in the 
house. He frisked up the steps 


and into the pantry window. The 
pantry was a wonderful place. He tasted all the 


kinds of crumbs, and at last decided that half a 
loaf of Graham bread was the very nicest thing 
there. That was within easy reach of the win- 
dow, too; so he caught hold of it and dragged it 
to the sill, and then tumbled it out. 

But climbing it now was a different matter. 
He could go up the fence alone, but he could 
not take the bread with him. And to make it 
worse, Teddy had started up that way. 

Dodo looked up and down the fence, and at 
ne saw a sloping board that reached to the 

am. 
he could go up; but that took him only to the 


beam, and the top of the boards was a foot | 
He tried and tried to get over, but the | 


higher. 


bread was too heavy. At last he grew so vexed 


he chattered at the bread, scolding it for being | 


so obstinate. And Teddy heard him. 
Just a second later Teddy came with a spring 


and a bound to catch him, and frightened Dodo | 
let go the bread and serambled to safety on the | 


fence top. He went so quickly that he knocked 
the bread off, and it fell to the ground on 
Teddy’s side. Teddy jumped and turned to 


He dragged the loaf to this, and found | 


| little, came crowding into the wood-shed. 

| ‘‘Be sure and leave everything shipshape,’’ 
was the old captain’s last word to them. 

After the big boys sawed, and the middle- | 


Dodo lives in a little | sized boys chopped, and the little boys piled |so you’re the April fool! 


‘*Well, it’s a pretty thing, anyway, and it’ll 
do for egg money in my reticule. I’m going 
|to haul it in, anyway, if it is a queer fish. 
Why, it’s a present instead of a trick, father, 


ay, 





THE FIRST ONE UP. 


By L. 
The first one up in our house 


st 
is the smallest one of all. 


Before the sunlight wakes us up, he comes across the hall 
And gently opens mother’s door to make his morning call. 
The first one up of all the flowers, out in the garden bed, 

The crocus, sure of welcome, shows his little baby head 
Before the earth has thrown aside the blanket winter spread. 


the wood, they were all puzzled as to what 
‘‘shipshape’’ meant; but finally they built up 
the outer wall of wood all gently curved and 
tapering likea ship’s side, stuck one clothes-pole 
out for a bowsprit, and two others up for masts. 

‘‘Her mind’}l turn bottom side up when she 
| sees that schooner!’ said the good captain, 
| as he finished the words April Fool in big letters 
on a great sheet of cardboard. ‘‘I thank you, 


load before it’s all gone. 
than those silly April Fools’ day tricks—like 
that pocketbook tied to a string over there? 


boys, and I hope I’ll get out to see her deck- | 
Now isn’t that better | 


when you thought they were playing out in 
the wood-shed.’’ 

The old captain smiled happily, and he held 
his hand up to his deaf ear when she went 
out for the armful of wood. 

‘*Bless the boys!’’ she cried, on her return. 

‘‘Lots of people give money that don’t give 
you love and thought, too, with it.’? And there 
were actually tears in her eyes. 


‘*Yes, indeed !’’ cried the old captain. ‘‘ But 
who’s the April fool this time?’’ 
And she answered, ‘‘ Both of us! We almost 


mistook kindness for mischief !’’ 


bread !’’ | 


Those boys did it | 


A STRANGE COUNTRY. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 
love the place I live in, 
But on the map I've seen 
Another little country 
All pink, while ours is green. 
I like the trees and bushes 
And grass the way ours are, 
Still, pink is always pretty. 
I wonder if it’s far. 
If I should ever go there, 
Where everything is pink, 
I'd say, ““Your country’s lovely, 
But green is best, I think.” 


=_ PO 


PUZZLES. 


1, WORD-SQUARES, 
t. 

What the doctor does. Where the eagle lives. 
A perfume. The extreme boundary. Something 
plentiful in churches. 

il. 

A marine gem. The home of the eagle. A 
sweet odor. One who tries to make poems. To 
imbibe knowledge. 


2. CHARADES., 
I. 
My first an animal small and sly; 
My second runs free after the snow; 
My one and two are seldom dry; 
My third you are not when you know. 
Look carefully or you will hear 
My whole loud shouted in your ear. 
Il. 
My one, two is a rainbow tint of red or green or 
blue ; 
You'll surely find it with this hint that 
I have given you. 
A flurry is my three and four—a com- 
motion light as air. 
My whole a state with climate fair, 
and mines of richest ore. 


3. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

My 1234, come, let me softly say 

Just in’your 234, my elf, 
The story I have 4231 to-day, 

Or 4231 it to yourself. 
What Santa Claus in merry mood 
Brings children who 342 always good. 
What toys and 421-cheeked dollies, 


too. 
1 1342 say he has some for you. 


4. RHOMBOID. 


From left to right. The warming 
element. Rage. A kind of cheese 
So be it. 

From top to bottom. In fine. The 
conditional preposition. One of Ophe- 
lia’s flowers. The German earth god- 
dess. A kind of sweet potato. Myself. 
In fine. 


5. RIDDLE, 


Iam welcomed by all, and after my 
coming—which mer be attended by 
some disagreeable days— many things 
are in evidence which have not been 
seen for months. I give a foree to 
the step, and when I am released 
I cause great machinery to whirl. I 
occupy a prominent position in the 
matter of time, and when I cease to be it would 
seem at first as if time were no more. If it were 
not for me, there would be few flowers and the 
farmer would suffer. It is probable that I shall 
come to you as long as the world stands, and yet 
when I go no man can tell where I have flown. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Fellow, Marlowe, Buffalo, bungalow, furlough, 
cupolo, bungalow, ye llow, hallo, Pueblo, Marlowe, 
furbelow, willow, liollow, below, bungalow, pillow, 
mellow, Carlo, billow, Marlowe, cello. 


2. A pin. 


3. Rome can; romance. 
Ignoramus; or amusing. 


Measure; me a ruse, 


I. il. 

4. WHISTLING 
AT ONE PYRAMUS 
SON NET Ecuo 
HOME GUARD NIOBE 
INTERFUSE ELECTRA 
NOT ED LATMA 
GARB LED ORPHEUS 
TRIP LET PAMPHAGUS 
ODE ON EFADNE 
NO WISE 


5. Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon. 
6. Stop, spot, tops, pots, post. 


7. 1. Cur, few—curfew. 11. Pan, the, 
theon. 111. Gyroscope. 


8 Two cents; too sensible. 


on— Pan- 


Stove; stove. 
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ed pair te cgie 
sing.— 
r 
: rom eggs “ 
to squabs in 1008 . 
4@ weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS. 


Book 









PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. 
Learn at our school 
oe perior, practical 


Telegraphy Rods. L ak ex- 


pe nses earned. GOOD POSITIONS. GU ARANTEED. 
atalogue FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
TE ELE GRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


IRON & WIRE ry eed 


a> FOR ALL PURPOSE 
=r 














DIANMNAPOLIS IMD 2388 so SEMATE AVE 





YOUNG MEN 


ARN TELEGRAPBRY in 1 -— 4 to 5 months. 
ta Tieas Guaran teed. ve contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators. 


Good Wages Every Month in Year. 
Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 
Estab. 36 years. IMustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 

We offer you 1 Elberta 


PEACHES! Peach Tree, 1 Ked 


Cross Currant Bush, 5. A. Green 
New ite Grape Vine, and 2 Live- 
Forever Rose Bushes, all delivered to your 
house by mail for 25 cents, 4 two of these c 
lections for 50 cents, or four of these collections 
for $1.00. (C apital #100,000.0: 

Send for free Fruit Catalogue, and a copy of ll s 
Fruit Magazine. Estab. 30 years. Five Nursery Farms. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 


MAKE YOUR HORSE 


YOUR FRIEND If he’sa good horse he'll be 


better. If vicious or has bad 
habitsallcan be promptly and permanently 
cured by mysystem. Any onecandoit. Postal 
brings full information free. Write to- J 
PROF. JESSE 8. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, 
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THE WORCESTER 


Elastic Stockings 


WEAR LONGEST, are MADE TO MEASURE and 
are SOLD AT PRICES NO OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURER CAN MEET. Write to-day for free booklet 
telling how to relieve VARICOSE VEINS and giv- 
iny directions for self-measurement. Goods most 
durable. Lowest Prices in the United States. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
a Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


‘EGG MACHINES 


Our Pedigree Laying Barred Rocks | 
have —_ bred for eleven years— | 
to lay eggs. No pullet has been 
bred from that did not lay at 5 
months or under. No cockere 
has been used for years whose 
mother did not lay 200 or more 
eggs in one year. The result is 














i rm SF 4 
SS: S44 Aa = 
60 Cuban, unused. Quaker | 
00 ¢ Ker Hinges 
STAMPS § leet Mondur: a, 4 unuee +h Stamp Co. | 
lset Nicaragua, 2 Sec 
ALL 3h 106. ( ( tset E sounder aaanea. \ Toledo, 
FOR 1 Perforation Gage. Ohio. 


Squab | 
A 





wonderful. Geta a fowntenen Beek 
this year. We offer: 1 set 
pest pons - Pee) #3.00, 100 | 
rai ; Lsettingnext best | 
pens (lbeggs) $2.00, Loo tor#ei6. 00, Can send SAFELY 
anywhere, U.S. or Canada, express paid by receiver. Send money- 
sg or registered letter. Catalo of farms and mating list for | 
stamp. Zhe lar gest Sancy poultry farm in the world. 
pha Farms, Box 725, Vineyard Haven, Mass. | 














For Business 
or Pleasure 





the | 4 
Motorcycle is \ x 
the Thing ! -# 


M. M. MOTORCYCLE | 


Offers more advantages to the agent, more new 
features to the rider at smaller cost than any other 
machine built. The best hill-climber, because of 
ite perfectly balanced and very powerful 3% h.p. | 
Engine, its splendid belt transmission and perfect 
construction. Write for catalogue. 

American Motorcycle Co., Brockton, Mass. 














TheMurrayVehicles § 20° 


Not too costly—not too cheap. A com- 
binaticn of style, strength, durability— YEARS 
produced from best grade of raw ma- AT IT 
terials by craftsmen of highest order— 

under direction of the Murray regime 

and sold at prices that sell them, 


A Murray Creation 


Price $63.00 


Any responsible 
person can order 






before 
* paying one pen- 

= ny, or obligating 
himself in Sng way—the only fair way. Our illustrated 
Catalogue No. 28, free for the asking, shows our com- 
plete line of Buggies. » Road Wagons, Stanhopes, Con- 
cords, Phetons, Traps, Surrays, arriages, Pony 
Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, Laundry Wagons, Passenger 
and Farm Wagons, Busses, Harness and Saddles, 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cineinnati, Ohio. 


CLASS PINS caccis 
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For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you. Mace to order in any style or material. 
~ Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
\ enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 







SS 
i shown in illustration. 


Silver Plate, $1.00 
Z doz. Sample 10c. 
s. Sterling Silver, 
oz. 


a 











$2.50 4 
Sample 25c 
FRE E—our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalog ue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
ne ae ons and Rib bon Badges at right 
Special designs and estimates free. | 
BASTIAN ‘BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





WE SHIP o APPROVAL 


‘hout a cent deposit, prepay the freigh 
— allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. | 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our | 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers | 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 


i\ FACTORY PRICES 27:2 






a pair of tires from anyone at any price 


Pa and learn our wonderful proposition on first | 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS 


making big 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
Ww parts, repairs and sundries at Aadfé oa prices. 
Do Not Wait; write foday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 





'ernor of the state 1871-4; 


2. 
133 


| in the Senate—1868-9, 1875-81 and 1906-8. 


until you write for our large Art Catalog | | 1896. 


everywhere are 11th, aged 61.—Adolph Meyer, 


51, Chicago | army, 
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COMPANION | 
STAMPS Bz.ise 272% 2,00. 2ay, 204 | 


of two atamee collectors, and 2c. postage, snaps. | Fo introduce our Goods we will send postpaid a 
No two alike, 40 Japan 10c., 50 Spain 11c., | ial made-to-order Pennant 6 x18 inches 
ibe. Foreign "$2. 50,100 U.S. 20c., 25 Conese | t ike cut] for 25c. Two to four letters, any colors, 


Sciiezee*~ PENNANTS 25¢ 












Magdalena Bay.—The American battle- 
ship fleet arrived at Magdalena Bay, Lower 
California, March 11th, in perfect condition, 
and nearly four days ahead of schedule time. 
The bay, exclusive of shallows, provides a 
harbor 17 miles long and 12 miles wide, with 
safe anchorage anywhere for the largest ships. 
The fleet will engage in target-practice and 
various maneuvers there for about a month. 


Ld 

powered of the Fleet. — After leaving 
Magdalena Bay, the fleet will visit San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, San Pedro and Santa 
Cruz, and will arrive at San Francisco May 
5th. The Pacitic fleet will reach San Francisco 
the next day, and on the 8th the Secretary of 
the Navy will review the combined fleet from the 
Yorktown. Later the battle-ships will visit 
Puget Sound; and on July 6th they will leave 
San Francisco, the number of ships augmented 
by the new battle-ships Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska, for a voyage across the Pacific. They 
will steam first to Honolulu, 2,100 miles, and 
then to Pago-Pago, Samoa, 2,263 miles. From 
Samoa the battle-ships steam for Melbourne, 
Australia, 2,886 miles, and to Sydney, 575 
miles, in response to an invitation from the 
Australian government, with the approval of 
the British government. 
will be Manila, 3,772 miles distant. 


of the ships, whose coal capacity is not equal 
to it, will have to be coaled on the way. At 
Manila the longest stay will be made, probably 
from 4 to 6 weeks. The return route will be 
by Colombo, Aden, the Suez Canal and Gibral- 
tar to Hampton Roads. The fleet is expected 
to reach Hampton Roads early in 1909, after its 
memorable cruise of about 37,000 miles. 
& 


he Collinwood School Fire.—It ap- 
pears from the report of the coroner who 
investigated the school fire at Collinwood, Ohio, 
that the schoolhouse doors did not open inward, 
as was at first reported, and that they were not 
locked. The fire was caused by overheated 
pipes, and the frightful loss of life was due in 
part to a partition which projected in front of 
the stairway. ® 
n Agreement for the settlement of the 
difficulties arising from the seizure of 
Japanese steamer Tatsu, to which refer- 
| ence was made in this column last week, was 
announced March 14th. The Chinese govern- 
ment has released the ship and hoisted the 
Japanese flag over it, and saluted the flag. 
It will also buy the arms and ammunition 
which were on the vessel, and will make com- 
pensation for detaining it. The Japanese gov- 
ernment, 
regulations to prevent future traffic in arms and 
ammunition from Japan into China. 
ee 


oo Corruption.—Eugene Schmitz, 


former mayor of San Francisco, has been 
released from prison, where he had served ten 
months of a five years’ sentence, because of a 
flaw in the indictment on which he was con- 
victed of extortion. Thirty-nine other indict- 
ments are pending against him. ——In the first 
four cases at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for 
conspiracy to defraud in the building and fur- 
nishing of the new Capitol, verdicts of guilty 
were reached March 14th. 





The next port visited | 
This is | 
the longest leg of the entire cruise, and several 









5c., 200 voreen 15¢. Sheets 50%. 60-page lis best felt, stitched graduated letters, satin ribbon trim- 
free. Marks Stamp Co., Dept. Y, ‘oronto, C mings, handsomely finished. Pennants for all 
Colleges. Money back if not satisfied. Send 

The Hayes Method. | for complete catalogue and terms to 


agents. —- ig os — 
‘kilful, R liable "ex ri id. 70,000 © ins, Fobs, Hats, Caps, 

a on Vg Wei i FOR BOOK SY, | Pillows, Athietic Goods. 

Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. | THE W. C. KERN CO., 407 E. 57th St., CHICAGO. 


cessful because ——- } 












SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY ~~ 
MEMBER OF THE — 

FAMILY, MEN, BoYS, ag MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


hes L. and ry more 

men’s $2. } $3.00 and 

nes than! other manufta ; the Gn 
ause they hold thelr be 

tar and of 


Greater "$4 and 35 @ fe annet 
w. L. Deuglan S¢ rH $ e Matai 


sar CAUTION. L. Douglas name wand price is stam on bottom. Take No Sub- 
On. Sold by the best shoe dealers eve here. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the 
world. Illustrated catalogue free. o Ee UGLAS, 16. Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





" ; — Betterkind of Stores 
CaNDY COATED cents the Ounce 
CHEWING. GUM orin oan 10¢and 25¢ Packets H 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us 10c. for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 











The ‘Brown Beacon’ 
SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER. 








on its part, agrees to enforce strict | 


The defendants in- | 


cluded a contractor, the former state treasurer, | 


the former auditor-general, and the former super- 
intendent of public buildings and grounds. 
& 

L pensoteers Pinkney Whyte, United States 

Senator from Maryland, died suddenly 
at Baltimore, March a in his 84th year. 
He was the oldest member 
of the Senate, and had had 
a long and honorable pub- 
lic career, beginning with 
election to the Maryland 
Legislature in 1847, and 
including service as comp- 
troller of the treasury of 
Maryland in 1853; as gov- || 





| COPYRIGHT, CLINEDINGT. 








as mayor of Baltimore, by || 
unanimous election, 1882- | 
as attorney-general of 

Maryland 1887-91; and three periods of service 
He 
‘‘srand old 





Hon. W. P. Wrvte. 


was known affectionately as the 
man’’ of the Maryland democracy. 
Co) 





ther Recent Deaths.—Rear- Admiral | 


Theodore F. 
March 14th, in his 68th year. 
rank of lieutenant to that of lieutenant-com- 
| mander during the Civil War, and had been for 


abicycleor | 39 years in the havy W hen he was retired in 





Edmondo de Amicis, a brilliant Italian 
writer of fiction and books of travel, died March 
Representa- 


& money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. | tive in Congress from the First Louisiana Dis- 


trict for the last 17 years, and formerly an 
assistant adjutant-general in the Confederate 
died March sth, aged 65. 


Kane, retired, died suddenly | 
He rose from the | 


tylographic Pens, more recently known 
“Ink Pencils,’ 
ceedingly popular. 
not alone due to the adoption of patented 
features, but has also been helped by the 
adoption of modem methods of manufacture. 
One of the advantages which the “ Brown 
Beacon” offers is its automatic spring needle. 
This is made of platinum iridium, the hardest 
of known non-corrosive metals, and is mounted 
on a silver yoke and gold spring, which 
gives an especially smooth and easy action. 


The Case is made of the finest brown 
rubber. The length, but four inches, permits 
of its being carried in the vest pocket or 
The Pen may be carried in any 
position, and is absolutely leak-proof. It is 
adapted for all kinds of clerical work and cor- 
respondence, and will give uniform satisfaction. 


have become ex- 


This success is 


purse. 











SPECIAL OFFER. 


The “‘ Brown Beacon” Pen given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, 
post-paid. As this is a Special Offer, the new subscriptions must be 
obtained between April 2d and May 26th. Subscriptions secured before 
or after these dates cannot be applied upon this Offer. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
= can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Zimmerman 7 Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., ont, Ohio. 


Sprague’s “All-In-1” 


Play Suit 
Clothes a boy $1.00 


complete for 


A combination suit of knicker- 

bocker trousers and blouse waist 

with inner waist forming a com- 
plete sunit—* All-In-].” Inner waist 
gives permanent blouse effect to 
outer waist and has extensions for 
garters. Buttons in front—little chap 
ean dress himself. Washable, fast 
color fabrics in gray, blue, brown and 
khaki, plain and check. Sizes 2 to 
8 years. Sent post-paid for $1.00, if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 

Give boy’s age. Money refunded if 
not patiotectory, 
FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 
60 Main St., Orange, Mass. 






























No Other Food Product Has 
a Like Record 


Baxer’s Coco 
50 


. Highest Awards 
in 
Europe and 
America 


427 


| Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 


WALTER BAKER & Go., Ltd. 


[Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Registered. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Would you wear a shoulder brace if you could find one 
that just suited you? Place your hands on some one’s 
shoulders with the thumbs on the shoulder blades and press 
in. Notice how quickly it straightens the figure. 


Gamble’s Improved Shoulder Brace 


is made with non-rustable steels that press in upon the 
shoulder blades exactly as the thumbs do, and it is the only 
brace that actually makes and keeps the figure straight and 
at the same time allows all possible freedom of 

/, W. M. Gamble, the patentee, was nicknamed **Camel”™ 
because of my hump. While a salesman I sold and wore 
every conceivable kind of brace—always without results. 

Being determined to find a practical one, I never stopped 
until I made one embodying the above princifle. It has 
straightened me and countless thousands of others. It will 
straighten you, and not punish you, either. 

The is a perfect shoulder brace and an excellent 
suspender. Has stood the test of 14 years. 

Your dealer will sell you a Gamble Brace and guarantee 
satisfaction. He will refund the purchase price in full should 
you care to return the brace after wearing it one week. Or 
we will fill your order direct, under same guarantee. Prices 
for men and women, $1.25 ; for boys and misses, $1.00 prepaid. 
Special springs for extreme cases, soc. extra. Give snug (not 
tight) chest measure over vest. 


THE GAMBLE SHOULDER BRACE CO., 


1063 Millard Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


























Ponp’s Exrracr quickly relieves the 
pain of burns with a cooling, soothing 
effect most grateful to the sufferer. 

, For 60 Years the Standard. 

Nothing takes the place of Ponn’s 
Extract in the home for healing 
helpfulness. 

Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents, 78 Hudson St., New York. 
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ruvian Petroleum.—FEfforts are being 

made to develop more extensively the petro- | 
leum resources of Peru. The known deposits 
of oil oceur on a very narrow strip of land be- 
tween the foot-hills of the Andes and the shore | 
of the Pacific, and much of this is flooded at 
high tide. Piles of railroad iron driven in the 
pure ocean sand, which varies in depth from 5 | 
to 50 feet, are used as foundations for the der- 
ricks. The shallowest of the driven wells is 
180, and the deepest 1,760, feet indepth. ‘There 
is very little gas, and the oil is very heavy, so 
that it can be put into buckets with shovels, 
and it is carried direct to the furnaces to serve 
as fuel. 


& 


alamander conquers Snake.—A curi- 

ous occurrence, deemed worthy of scientific 
record, was witnessed by Dr. J. 8. Diller of 
the Geological Survey in Oregon last Sep- 
tember. It was a 
mortal combat be- 
tween a salaman- 
der about eight 
inches long and a 
garter-snake two 
feet in length. The salamander 
gripped its foe at the base of the 
jaw, and hung on with bulldog 
tenacity. The fight lasted about 
| three hours. At the end of that time the snake 
was nearly dead, whereas the salamander 
‘seemed fresh in the enjoyment of his victory.’’ 
& 








} Soundless Room.—The Physiological 
Institute of the University of Utrecht pos- 
| sesses one of the most remarkable rooms in the 
world, a chamber about seven and a half feet 
| square, which is said to be absolutely noiseless, 
as far as the entrance of sounds from outside is 
concerned. It is on the top story of a laboratory 
building, and is an inside room, but is so ar- 
ranged that it can be ventilated and inundated 
with sunshine. The walls, floor and ceiling 
each consist of half a dozen layers of different 
substances, with air spaces and interstices filled 
with sound-deadening materials. Some persons 
| when in the room experience a peculiar sensa- 
| tion in the ears. While every effort has been 
made to exclude sounds that are not wanted, of 
course the object of constructing this singular 
room was to experiment with phenomena con- 
nected with sound. Some of the sounds em- 
ployed are made in the room itself; others are 
introduced from outside by means of a copper 
| tube, which is plugged with lead when not in 
| use. ‘ 


& 





ulphur in the Stars.—Sir Norman Lock- 
yer has recently announced the discovery 
of the strongest spark lines of sulphur in the 
spectrum of the bright star Rigel. These lines 
have not previously been traced in the spectrum 
of any celestial body. Certain sulphur lines 
which behave in an abnormal manner in spark 
and vacuum tube spectra are not found in the 
spectrum of Rigel, but they do oecur in stars of 
| the type of Bellatrix and Epsilon Orionis, which 
| represent higher stages of temperature than do 
stars of the type of Rigel. 


& 


 gepey Telegraphy.—A_ possible vision 
of the future, when tall towers near great 
cities may indicate the location of wireless tele- 
graph stations, is suggested by a project now 
on foot to connect New York and Philadelphia 
in that manner. Plans have been filed for a 
tower 200 feet high, and 30 feet broad at the 
base, to be erected on Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, as a sending- and receiving-station for 
| the aerial messages. A similar tower is to be 
built in the environs of New York. The plan 
is to distribute messages from the stations by 
telephone. » 











| 
| "rp - and Mirrors.—Notwithstanding many 
| efforts, including those of Faraday 50 
years ago, to obtain mirrors coated with copper 
| instead of the materials commonly used for the 
| films, no great success has been attained until 
|recently. Now it is claimed that a process 
| invented by Mr. F. D. Chattaway successfully 
solves the problem of producing mirrors with a 
| film of metallic copper which gives as brilliant 
| reflection as that from a silver mirror. The use 
| of this process for coating glass with thin layers 
|of copper, to be used for other purposes than 
| those of mirrors, is anticipated. 





| = | 
irds aloft.— Mr. Abel Chapman, in a} 
| recent work, makes some novel suggestions 
| in regard to the adventures of migratory birds. 
| He does not believe that small birds accomplish 
long journeys, as generally supposed, by the | 
| simple power of wing flight. Birds can reach, 
| he says, regions high in the air whose condi- | 
| tions are beyond human knowledge, and can | 
| sustain life in rarefied atmospheres where mam- | 
mals would be asphyxiated. They may be able 
|to rest there, he suggests, without exertion, 
and may find meteorological or atmospheric 
forces which diminish the labor of flight, and 
perhaps assist its progress. 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
This pure, sweet and gentle treatment affords instant 
relief, permits rest and sleep for mother and child, and 
points toa speedy cure in the most distressing of torwur- 
ing and distiguring humors, eezemas, rashes, itchings 
and chafings of infants and children. 
infancy and childhood are in most cases speedy, per- 
manent and economical. 


ALL THAT THE FONDEST 
Of Fond Mothers Desires for the Allevi- 
ation of her Skin-Tortured Baby is 
to be Found in Warm Baths 





with Cuticura Soap, 


Cures made in | 


{[Adr. 








“Natchaug” Silk Fish Lines 


The leading lines for 20 years. Made from special, 
imported silk. Strongest, most durable fish lines in the 
world. Inferior lines break, and you lose fish, tackle, 
line and all. ’ 
varieties and sizes for every kind of fishing. 
your dealer or of us. 
CHAFFEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Willimantic, Conn. 


Over sixty 
Buy of 


*“NATCHAUG” lines hold. 


Send for samples. 








colors. 





JHETHER your home and grounds 
large or small, don’t be wasteful. 
practical helps and hints in our book— 


“Attractive Homes and 
How to Make Them” 


will enable you to add to their beauty 
the joy of living in them. 
gives convincing reasons 
thers’ “ High Standard” Liquid Paint and 
tle Blue Flag” Varnish give best results. 


Sent Free. formation that you should have, 


matter who is your painter, or what paint you 
Handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 


made 


and smooth 
age balland 


If he hasn’ 














Look At This Ball. 


It bears our well-known dog-on-the-diamond 

trade-mark, i 

Ball.” +e is the most perfect Baseball ever 
1 

The leather cover is far above the cover of the 

ordinary ball. i 

thread of the best quality. and the ball is round 


is a fair sample of all the 


D. & M. 


Baseball Goods. Whether you need a Ball. 
Bat, Mitt, Mask, Glove or Suit, if you get the 
D. & M., you have as good as money will buy, 


and greater value for your money than in any 
other brand of baseball goods 


DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY 





and the brand “Official League 


material throughout is the best. 
The stitching is accurate, the 


. Compare it closely with the aver 
see the difference. Our League Bal! 


Try your dealer 
tthe D. & M., buy from us direct 
Send for latest Catalogue. 





Plymouth, N. H. 




















The book 
why Lowe 


It contains a fund of other useful 





Dayton, Ohio. 







Gerhard Mennen Company, - 


BORATED 
TALCUM 







Pos: 
AAfositive Relief se 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFIN 
and all skim troubles, ** 4 ditt/e 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but avreason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
Ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 
25e. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Newark, N. J. 
























Beside the cozy 
fireplace or on the 
moonlit porch—with steaming 


cup or tinkling glass 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


know no seasons—they are welcome 


the whole year round. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





Festino 


Another des- 
sert contection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de 


licious cream 
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I1E average family has four or five 
members, and a large part of the 



























housewife’s daily task is the making 


1 mending of clothes. The care of 
home makes necessary also the 
king and repairing of those things 


in common use, such as curtains, por- 
titres, table linen, bedclothing, etc. 
Until you have a good sewing ma- 


ne, like the New Home, adapted 


to all classes of work, you cannot 


lize how much a machine can 
p, not only in the making of new 


articles, but in the repairing of old. 
The New Home is built especially 


family use, and does everything 


you give it to do easily, noiselessly, 
perfectly. 
dealer and see the easy offer he can 


Call on the New Home 


Send to us for his name and 
New Home Literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


ORANGE, MASS. 



















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION {pan Blue ted 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription Prise ie $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. 
collect money for renewals. 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
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| sure it was in the smallest sole-leather trunk, in 
that pink-and-blue box.’”’ 

Then began the search for it, with the brooch, 
always dearly prized, growing dearer every 
moment that it was missing, and the search took 
hours and cost great trouble and worry. 

“Here it is!” the mistress gleefully exclaimed 
when she found it. “Where do you suppose it 
was all the time?” 

“Don’t know,” said the head, who had been 
wheedled into the hunt for the brooch. “But if 
when you put it away you had set down the place | 
where you put it in the catalogue I spoke to you 
about, there wouldn’t have been all this fuss.”’ 

“Oh, 1 always find things sooner or later,” re- 
turned the mistress. “What worried me was | 








We do not request Agents to | 
Payment tostrangers | 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 


, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, w 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





‘* FLETCHERISM.” 


his is a word which has 
been coined to denote 
a peculiar dietary idea origi- 
nated and advocated by Mr. 
Horace Fletcher. It is a 
system of dietetics which 
differs from all others in 
that it takes little or no ac- 
count of the nature of the 
food, but concerns itself 
entirely with the manner of 
eating. It is simple in form, 
but tedious in the extreme—at least to those who 
do not practise it constantly—in its execution. 
Mr. Fletcher is an avowed enemy of the uni- 
versal habit of sitting down to three meals a day 
as a routine practice, and insists upon the neces- 
sity of eating only when one is hungry. But this 
is only by the way, for the essence of his system 
is thorough mastication—not thorough only, but 
absolutely complete. One must chew and chew 
and chew again every morsel of food taken into 
the mouth until it is reduced to an impalpable and 











tasteless fluid, which then slips down without any | 


conscious act of swallowing. 

Grand results in the way of bodily and mental 
vigor are claimed for this system. Those who 
practise it are said to enjoy absolute health and to 
possess great strength and powers of endurance. 
Mr. Fletcher himself, who is now nearly sixty 
years old, is gaining prodigiously in muscular 
power and in the ability to endure great physical 
strain, although he asserts that he is not in train- 
ing and that he takes no regular and systematic 
exercise. 

In a series of tests scientifically applied at the 
gymnasium of Yale University, he recently made 
a record one hundred per cent. better than any 


previously made by trained athletes of half his | and on her return was telling of her trip down the 


years. Naturally he and his followers assert that 
this is the direct result of his system of mastica- 
tion. Others explain it differently. His record in 





thinking we might have been burglarized and | 
not have known it.” 
ee & 


A HAPPY SOLUTION. 


here had been a long-standing difference of 
opinion in the Plunkett family concerning the 
dining-table. Mrs. Plunkett maintained that its 
legs were too short, and ought to be lengthened at 
least half an inch. 
“It doesn’t fit our chairs, Jared, and you know | 
it,” she contended. “When we sit down to this 
table we’re too high above it. You could have 
yieces of wood glued on the ends of the legs. | 
hat would be easier than to saw off the ends of | 
all the chair-legs.” ns : 
“TI don’t agree to your proposition at all, Cor- 
delia,” said Mr. Plunkett. “I think the table is 
just right. But I’m willing to compromise the | 
matter. You have been wanting a hardwood floor 
in this dining-room for a long time, haven’t you?” 
“Yes.” 


“Well, we can have that new kind of hardwood 
flooring that is laid on top of the old floor, That 
will raise the entire surface three-eighths of an 
inch or more, and that will raise the table, of 
course, just so much. How will that do?” 

This seemed to be a fair proposition, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation Mrs. Plunkett accepted 
it as a satisfactory compromise. 


* ¢ 


IT DID NOT WORK. 


M*: Billings was installing the new cook, a 
maiden from Finland, to whom the kitchen 
contrivances of America were new and wonderful. 
“This, Ina,” said the lady, indicating a perforated 
wooden board that hung against the kitchen wall, 
“is the order list. See, it says ‘butter, eggs, sugar, 
coffee, tea, molasses’—everything that we need to 
eat. Whenever we are out of any of these things, 
all you need to do is to place one of these little pegs 
in the hole opposite the name, and the things will 
be ordered.” 

Mrs. Billings is not a methodical housekeeper. 
There were several consecutive days when she 
completely forgot the existence of the order list in 
the kitchen, but Ina labored with it faithfully. 

“Meesis,” pleaded Ina, after struggling with the 
order board for three days, “I tank dose board 
must be out of order. I push dose peg in yust so 
far as I can, but notting will come—no egg, no 
butter, no nottings.” 


* ¢ 


FOR THE SEA-HORSES. 


he grown-up world is not much wiser, after all, 

in judging the unknown than was the little girl 

whose summing up of the situation is given in the 

New York J7imes. The child is five years old, and 

lives in an inland town near which there is no 
river, nor, in fact, any water but the Erie Canal. 

The child’s mother made a visit to New York, 


| bay, and of how wonderful the sea looked to her. 


| Her little girl was listening eagerly. 
| “Tell me just what the sea is like, mama,” she 
| Saic 


this respect is so far ahead of that made by any | Her mother made aneffort. “There’s the beach,” 
other person, whether an athlete or a follower of | she said, “all smooth white sand. You stand on it 


his system, that the most reasonable explanation | 


and look out over the ocean, and all you can see is 
| just water, just moving water, waves coming in 


is that it is due to a personal peculiarity—that he | and preaking, nothing but water and sky.” 


is a physical genius, as Mozart was in music, or 
Napoleon in war, or Shakespeare in literature, 
and that his dietary system has only served to 
develop his already surpassing powers of en- 
durance. 

His excessive mastication makes him very ab- 
stemious, for in slow eating hunger is appeased 
by a much smaller amount of food than when one 
bolts his food. Most persons eat far too much, 
and all excess of food puts a tax upon the vital 
energies. Thorough mastication is good, but ex- 
cessive mastication deprives the digestive organs 
of their necessary stimulus, and so is an error. 
Moderation is what should be practised—modera- 
tion in the amount of food and moderation in its 
mastication. 
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A HOUSEHOLD HINT. 


he mistress of the house was looking for some- 

thing that she had put away safely and se- 
eurely. She thought she had put it in a certain 
trunk, and opened that trunk and scattered the 
contents all over the floor. But it was not there, 
and finally she put all the stuff back in the trunk 
and searched elsewhere. 

At last she found the thing she had been looking 
for in the right-hand corner of the top drawer of a 
bureau in another room. She did not seem much 
annoyed by the unnecessary effort, but the man 
of the house spoke up. 

“Why wouldn’t it be a grand thing to catalogue 
things that you ‘put away,’ so that you would 
know where to find them?” he asked. 

“An actual catalogue?” asked the mistress, 
thinking of the boxes and barrels and trunks full 
of things that she “‘hated to throw away.” 

“Why not?” demanded the head. “If you would 
make a catalogue of the things you put away from 
time to time, and arrange it alphabetically, say a 
page or two for each letter, you wouldn’t have to 
go through a dozen or more trunks and boxes 
when you wanted to find something.” 

“Y-es,” assented the mistress; “but I generally 
find what I’m looking for right away.” 

The head did not press the point. 

A little later an anniversary occasion came 
round on which the mistress wanted to wear 
great-grandmama’s cameo brooch, which she had 
not worn for ten years. She went to get it out and 
—it was not there. And then: 


“Where could I have put it?” said she. “I was 


The child sat trying to picture it, then in an 
awed little whisper, asked: 
“O mama, isn’t there even a tow-path?” 


* ©¢ 
NOT ONE WAS LOST. 


he teacher was trying to explain to the class 

the indestructibility of matter. “Nothing is 
ever wholly annihilated,” she said. “It may 
change its form, so that you see it no longer, but it 
still exists. A solid may become a liquid, and a 
liquid change to vapor, but it is just as much a 
part of creation as ever. Not a particle of it has 
been lost. 

“Tt is so, as I believe, in the world of mind. No 
spoken word, no thought, even, fades away into 
utter nothingness. It lives on, whether for good 
or bad. A minister may preach a sermon and see 
no effect from it, but that sermon is not lost. No 





| 








sermon is ever lost.” 

“IT know papa never loses any of his,” spoke up 
a little girl, the daughter of one of the local 
pastors. “I know where he keeps’em. They’re 
n a barrel in the back attic.” 


*® © 


ON THE WRONG SCENT. 


prominent citizen of Washington was travelling 

over a line of railway with which he was un- 
familiar. At a certain point the road passes a 
fertilizer factory, the odor from which is offensive. 
It is particularly disagreeable to a lady who is 
compelled to make the journey daily. As a pro- 
tection from the obnoxious atmosphere, she is 
accustomed to carry a bottle of lavender salts. 

As the train approached the factory she pro- 
duced the vial as usual, unstopped it and applied 
it to her nostrils. Presently the odors from the 
factory began to permeate the ear. The Washing- 
ton man endured it as long as he felt that he could. 
At last he rose to his feet, and approaching the 
| said, in his most polite manner: 

“Madam, may I request you to replace the 
stopper in that bottle?’ 


*¢ ¢ 


THE OLDEST OF PROFESSIONS. 


x old friend of the family had dropped in to see 
a young lawyer whose father was still paying 
his office rent. 

“So you are now practising law,” the old friend 
said, genially. 

“No, sir,” said the candid youth. “I appear to 


**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve Hoarse- 
ness and cure Coughs. Invaluable to Speakers and 
Singers. Free from opiates. (Adv. 








TAMPS. 225 ass't select, incl. Colombia, Malay, 
Peru, etc., 5c. diff. incl. Comoro, Australia 
(Swan), Labuan and nice . " good 
Mix. 15e. Agts. wtd. 50 per ct. 112-p. List of 1200 
Sets, Pkts. and $1 worth of Coupons Free. WE BUY 
STAMPS. E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 2, St. Louis, Mo. 








BASEBALL 
PLAYERS 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 
goods, sold at Special BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons(only). 
Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 
Basket-ball teams, tennis players, gymnasts, 


athletes, canoeists, yachtsmen and baseball 
clubs sold direct, saving ‘Mites 


the retailer's profit. Spe- 
cial terms to captains, .@eAD& 
a pt x site, %, 





managers, clubs and 

teams. maces nk 
Send at once for BLUE WIT 

Trade-Mark Catalogue ‘8 





No. 1. ston, MAS 
107 WASHINGTON STREET. 

















Miami Cycle 
& Mfg. Co., 


< y 

has tess pressure on its crank hanger bearings 
than any ordinary bicycle built; therefore, that 
it pushes easier and runs faster with less energy 
and will climb hills easier. The explanation is 
found in the special Crank Hanger construction 
and large Sprockets of the Racycle. 1908 Models 
are built with drop forged steel heads, crown and 

the frames are made of 


p will permit. 
Write for 1908 catalog and pamphliet—“The 
Three Keasons’’, which contains our offer. 
We make no cheap KACYCLES but youcan 
secure y ours Cheap if you secure usan agent, 
THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 














We want to send you a free sample 
of a roofing which requires no painting 
or coating, either when it is laid or in 
after years. 

Painting a roof is work. Buying paint 
is expense. Both are needless if your 
roof is Amatite. 

When you finish laying Amatite you 
can take away your ladder, pick up your 
hammer and knife, go away and leave 
the roof to take care of itself. 

This is due to the fact that Amatite 
has a real mineral surface—a surface 
that is too strong to need protection — 
too durable to require painting. 

Amatite comes in rolls of 110 square 
feet ready to lay. No special tools are 
required ; any one can lay it properly. 
Liquid cement for laps and nails fur- 
nished free. 

The Sample of Amatite will be for- 
warded free on request. Send for it 
and see how much better it is than the 
kind which requires painting to keep 
free from leaks. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Cleveland, Alle- 
gery, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 


inneapolis, New Orleans, Bos- 
ton, London, Eng. 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “*‘ Improved,”’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 









Alabastine. 





work fresh and clean, you can 





Alabastine. 





The Finishing Touch to the 
Attractiveness of Your Home 


is the Decoration of the Walls 


You can make an old house as bright, 
cheerful and attractive as it was when new, 
by decorating your walls artistically with 





When the house is new, and the wood- 


keep it 


absolutely sanitary by decorating with 


The dainty Alabastine tints make the 
most pleasing background for pictures, fur- 
nishings and furniture, and enable you to 
have the entire house finished in one com- 


eeu}? 





| be, but I am really practising economy. 


the rooms will be brighter, more 





from the walls. 


off nor scales. 
~“ 


plete color scheme so that one room blends into the next. 


cost will be less, and your satisfaction greater. 
apply Alabastine by simply following directions on the package. 


becomes a part of the wall itself. 
another as often as desired without the bother or expense necessary 
where old wallpaper or kalsomine has to be first washed or scraped 


t L This cuts the cost of decorating in half. 
tine decorations will last longer, for Alabastine neither fades, rubs 


N Many of the beautiful color effects that can be produced 
with Alabastine are shown in detail in the book, “Dainty 


All of 
cheerful, more artistic. The 
Any one can easily 


1 Coating 


One tint can be applied over 





Alabas- 





Wall Decorations,” which contains complete color plans for 


any home. 
in coin or U. S. stamps. 
intending to decorate. 


This book will be sent you post-paid for 1oc. 


It is worth far more to any one 


Tint cards mailed free on request. 


Ask your dealer for Alabastine 
and insist upon having Alabastine. 


Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and 


roperly 


labeled packages at 0c. for white and 55c. for tints, 


by all Paint, 


Drug, Hardware and General Stores. 


See that the name “‘Alabastine” is on each package 
before it is opened, either by yourself or the painter. 


If your dealer does not sel 


Alabastine, write us. 


The Alabastine Company, 


925 Grandville Ave. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Dept. Z, 105 Water St., New York City. 
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HER SWIFT DECISION 


BY GRACE E. CODY 

















DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


\ j “IT SAW HER... 


I couldn’t go with Cornelia to-day and 

see about her hat,’’ said Mrs. Asbury, 
as she leaned back among the pillows with a 
sweetly fragile air. 

‘‘What’s your sister’s rush to buy a hat be- 
tween seasons, like this?’’ inquired practical 
Mrs. Crowe, who had run in to sit with the 
convalescent. 

“*Well, it’s because she’s been set back by a 
mistake she made when she stopped just to 
peep at a millinery opening in Pastur’s last 
fall, without the least thought of getting a hat. 
She tried on a stunning green hat, just for fun, 
and it looked so perfectly lovely on her that 
she bought it without looking anywhere else, 
or consulting any one, or hesitating five min- 
utes.”” 

‘*Was that the mistake ?’’ 

“*Yes—for Cornelia. Hats are her one weak 
point. She really depends on me to help her 
select them. I don’t know how she managed 
to be suited with her baby caps for two whole 
years of her life before I arrived on earth.’’ 

Mrs. Crowe studied the small, befrilled lady 
in surprise. ‘‘Funny,’’ she said, thoughtfully. 
“‘T always supposed Cornelia was the one that 
told you what to do.’’ 

“*She is, till it comes to hats. And even then 
she knows perfectly what she doesn’t want. 
It’s what she does want that she isn’t sure of. 
I don’t really select her hats; she just thinks 
so. My mission is to follow round and pacify 
her when the silly clerks insist that she looks 
‘distinguished’ and ‘swell’ in every old cocked- 
up affair they set on her head. Then the minute 
I see that she has a preference, I begin to talk 
it up very cautiously, to help her feel sure, 
don’t you see? 

“‘The point is, Cornelia isn’t vain enough. 
She suspects all hat-sellers, and even her friends, 
of telling her that she looks well in something 
that’s really grotesque on her. And she can’t 
be sure she’s found the right one until she’s 
looked at all there are in town. Not that she 
enjoys the process. She dreads it from one 
season to the next. She’d rather go to the den- 
tist any time. 

“‘We start out in the morning sometimes, 
bright and happy, and one little hour of trying 
on hats in one store turns her into a set-looking, 
white, disappointed woman. By that time she 
declares. she’s: going home. Then I propose a 
cup of tea, and we get cheered, and take up 
the hunt again. Of course we hardly ever get 
a hat the first day, or even the second, but every 
Store that’s marked off the list means so much 
progress, and, as Cornelia says, when she and 
I do buy a hat, it stays bought.’’ 

“‘And didn’t the green one?’’ 

“No; thanks to Mr. Asbury. 


“Tt worst thing about my being ill is that 


You see, 





SETTING THAT... 
GREEN HAT ON MY HEAD.” 








Cornelia had it charged to 
my account in the first 
place, because she hadn’t 
the money with her, and the 
minute she got it home she 
began to be afraid she had 
been hasty. She said it was 
too dashing. I praised it to 
the skies, but for once she 
doubted even me. Said I 
was trying to comfort her 
because I knew it was irrev- 
ocable, and all that. Well, 
all winter she has gone on 
wearing that dark straw of 
hers,—it has been so mild 
she could do it from month 
to month,—but you know 
there comes a time at last, 
and that time came, and 
when Cornelia realized that 
she’d simply have to begin 
wearing that hat, she went 
to bed with the grippe.’’ 

“That couldn’t cause 
grippe.”’ 

*‘Don’t be too sure. You 
ought to have seen Cornelia 
come to life after I coaxed 
Mr. Asbury to go to the 
store personally, and get that 
hat credited on our account. 
There was a lot of red tape 
about it; he had to explain 
to several different people, 
and it took half a day, he 
said, but he’d do more than 
that for Cornelia. He’s very 

| fond of her. And, really, 
though it has been so long, 
I don’t think it was an im- 
position asking them to take 
it back, because it’s one of 
these combinations of straw 
and velvet and plumes and 
grapes that they could sell 
in any season. I must say 
it was a sweet thing, too. 
Even Cornelia looked lov- 
ingly at it when the boy 
called to take it back yesterday, and this morn- 
ing she and Julia Pierce started out to select 
another.’’ 

‘*And here she is now,’’ added Mrs. Crowe, 
with a smile, as a tall, intellectual-looking 
woman opened the door and walked in, hat- 
box in hand. 

*‘O Cornelia,’’ cried Mrs. Asbury, eagerly, 
‘*you got one!’? 

‘*Yes,’’ was the complacent answer, ‘‘though 
not until we had dragged through every milli- 
nery department in town. Just at the last we 
stopped at Pastur’s. I hadn’t intended to get 
my hat there, you know, for fear I’d be recog- 
nized as the changeable buyer of that green 
one, but I was driven to looking at their stock 
because I couldn’t get a thing anywhere else. 
We had a lovely girl to wait on us this time. 
After just two or three hats, she said she had 
the very thing, and the next minute, as I sat 
looking in the mirror, I saw her coming up 
behind me and setting that returned green hat 
on my head.’’ 

‘Cornelia !’’ 

‘*Wasn’t it rich? I stepped on Julia’s toe to 
keep her still, and let the girl rave about the 
way those green grapes looked against my dark 
hair,—you remember the effect was pretty,— 
and how it was ‘built for my head,’ and ‘just 
came in to-day,’ and all that.’’ 

**And a 

‘*And— well, after spending a whole day 
trying on other hats, I realized, as never before, 
how good my original judgment was. So I 
bought the hat again. Yes, I did. And now, 
sister,’’ Cornelia ended, triumphantly, ‘‘when 
you remember that I decided on this very one 
in less than five minutes that day last fall, I 
guess you’ll have to stop telling people how 
hard it is for me to be suited with a hat.’’ 
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TURNING IT OFF. 


he new waitress seemed impossible, but there 

was no one else available, and the next 
day’s luncheon, with its important English 
guest, must come off, so the daughter of the 
house valiantly agreed to have her ready for 
the occasion. 


The daughter seemed worn, but the waitress 
looked almost like the real thing as she stood 
at attention in the dining-room, breathing 
heavily with the weight of new knowledge. 
All went well until, with a spasmodic lurch, a 

lateful of rolls was distributed over the floor. 

he disconcerted waitress looked blank as no 
comment was made, and evidently feeling that 
some one ought to mm something to make the 
incident pass off lightly, she bent over the 
English ear, and in a jovial and penetrating 
whisper, de’ 

‘*Ain’t I the daisy ? sd 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute Ang sti: 


| 386 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 


| Perfect Ventilation With Absolute Security. 
| The Bottend N Window Lock affords this. Sent with 
| directions for 2c. Good pr oft to agents. Write to-day. 
HOLLAND MFG. CO., 19 Park Street, Florence, Maas. 


Academy for Boys 
Williston Seminary, *{2{amnyion Man” 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully cuepet ie laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biol ogy hletic Fi - mile and straightaway 
track. 68th pean. JOSEPH AWYER, A. M., Principal. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
aw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $250 a year. Geo. ry Fellows,Pres.,Orono, Me. 


VERY | Member of the Family should Read 


HE VITAL QUESTION: 
ECONOMY IN THE HOME.” 


RICE 2% CENTS. 
DAVis-ciBBS coO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Would You Buy a Good Canoe? 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J.R. ROBERTSON . Auburndale, Mass. 





























Handsome and Durable | 


RUGS 


Made from Old Carpets. 





255 Main Street, Malden, Mass. 
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Everybody likes 


JELL-O 


Sold by all grocers. 
IMustrated 
Recipe Book Free 
The Genesee Pure Food Co. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Write for Booklet giving full particulars. 
WARREN’S NOVELTY RUG WORKS, | 
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CAMDEN WOOLENS. 


Direct from Factory Write for Samples 
F. A. PACKARD - - - CAMDEN, MAINE. 
Mention this Paper in Writing. 


RUGS 


made from 


Old Carpets 


END your old 
carpets to us 
and we'll make 
themintorugs that 
will, please you. 
STERLING 
RUG WORKS, 


21 Scotia St., 
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Indian 
Bow and Arrow 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription, postage in- 
cluded. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


hese Bows and Arrows are made ex- 
pressly for us by the Chippewa 
Indians, under the personal supervision 
of Tebi-Sko-Geezick, an Indian chief- 
tain. The Bow, 3 feet 7 inches long, is 
of selected split ash, thoroughly sea- 
soned. The ornamentation, in colors, 
is done by the squaws. It is a genuine 
Indian-made Bow and Arrow, such as 
every boy wants. 


Boy’s Indian Suit 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 85 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.85, post-paid. 


his Indian Suit consists of 1 Jacket, 

1 Pair Trousers and 1 War Bonnet. 
The Jacket and Trousers are made of 
strong khaki cloth, trimmed with yellow 
and red. The War Bonnet has bright- 
colored feathers round the crown, and 
is adjustable in size. This is one of our 
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Indian Wigwam 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 90 cents 
extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 





his Wigwam is 6% feet high, 6 feet 

in diameter at the base, and large 
enough for camping purposes. Made 
of strong brown drill, yet is light and 
can be easily packed into a small space. 
It is also easily pitched, as six or seven 
saplings, which may be cut on the spot, 
furnish all the support that is necessary. 
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Perry Mason Company 


‘ BOSTON, MASS. 
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WATER 


Pressure superior to any elevated structure. 
Cool, palatable water summer or winter. 
Entue freedom from frost. 
System, one suitable for ordinary families, 
Bungalows or 
low as $75.00. Larger outfits for large farms 


Send Postal for our Book of ““ The Whole Story.” 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 


The Perfect 
Summer Homes, as 


villages at proportionate prices. 





Somersworth, N. H. Boston, Mass. 
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Made Perfect by Forty Years’ Experience. 


It shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all, the shine will last. Its use makes rust 

impossible, and it never streaks or cakes on the iron. The durability of its luster has placed 

it in front as the most popular stove polish ever made. Millions use it and will have no 

other. Try it and you will be convinced and delighted. It makes the stove an ornament. 

DON’T TAKE ANY OTHER KIND SAID TO BE JUST AS GOOD. 
MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 








FASTER HAMS. 


‘THE very finest of all the hams prepared 
by John P. Squire & Co. are 


ARLINGTON BRAND HAMS. 


These sweet, tender, juicy, delicious 
hams are the best in the world. 


Each is carefully double-wrapped in paper, 
red-corded and labeled in red and gold. 


You will find the same red and gold Ar- 
lington label on the best bacon—the bacon 
that physicians recommend for convalescents. 

The Squire products are all of the high- 
est grade of excellence. But the ARLING- 
TON BRAND designates the choicest of the 
choice. 





Your dealer should be able to supply you. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


(You are cordially invited to visit our works in Cambridge.) 
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— ? WHEN find out 
you find out, as 
Better SS Y most people do sooner 
4 


imauceal » or later, that coffee hurts you, 





opiates you will probably try to stop 
Coffee it; but unless you have some- 
- / thing else to drink, that in 
color, flavor and satisfaction 
takes the place of coffee, you 
will have an awful struggle. 
* This is where Old Grist Mill 
comes to your assistance. It 
is so like coffee that many 
people cannot tell the differ- 
ence. Delicious and satisfy- 
ing. In every respect better 
than coffee. Don’t wait until 
your constitution has been injured 
by the coffee habit, but adopt Old 
Grist Mill now and avoid trouble. 
Try it with to-morrow’s break fast. 








01d Grist Mill Self-Raising Biscuit Flour 

makes the creamiest, lightest, most deli- 

cious biscuits you ever ate. Also dump- 
lings, doughnuts, muffins, etc. 











Ask your grocer for Old Griat Mill. All Old Grist Mill 
goods guaranteed under National Pure Food Law 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOUSEHOLD FAVORITES 


SAWYER'S 


50 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 























For Health’s Sake. 


Ask yourself the question whether you 
are using Tapioca in your home as much as 
you ought to. We say ‘‘For health’s 
sake,’’ for it is well known that Tapioca is 
one of the most healthful and nourishing 
of foods. It is easily digested, and when 
used in the modern form known as 


ae ; - t 
“~ \ Minute 
: . 
s = The Minute Man 
apioca on all packages. 
soaking is eliminated, and it becomes as. simple to 
make as a custard. Combined with all kinds of 
fruits and berries, it makes a variety of delicious, 
wholesome desserts that cannot be excelled. Make 
more general use of Minute Tapioca and the health 
, of your family will be the better for it. The Minute 
“Cook Book gives 18 tested receipts for its use. 
Quickly cooked, never soggy, gummy or lumpy. 
\ Ask your grocer for it. Send his address and 4 cents for enough to 


make one pint. The regular package makes six quarts. Minute Cook 
\ Book Free. All Minute goods guaranteed under National Pure Food Law. 


Minute Tapioca Co., Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 

















Stickney & Poor’s Mustard. 
They have learned by experi- 
ence that whether wanting 
spices or mustard it pays to 
get Stickney & Poor’s, the kind 
that is always pure and strong. 
Your sandwiches and meats, 
hot or cold, will have a whole- 
some relish if seasoned with 

















The “Universal” Bread Maker 


In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked: 


“*] have been told that I am one of the best 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine ?”’ 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows : 


1. The ‘*‘ Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce-the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
‘*dish-washing.”’ It will knead in just three minutes. 


3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘*‘ Universal’’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our 
subscribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the 
No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 





THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No.4, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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